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THE HISTORY OF NEBRASKA’S SALINE 
LAND GRANT 


BY AGNES HORTON 


HE discovery of salt deposits west of the Appalachian 
Mountains was one of the most important factors in 
the westward advance of the American frontier. Early 

colonists were tied to the coastal area by their need for 
salt, without which they could neither preserve their fish 
or meat nor maintain the health of man or beast. Large 
quantities of salt were also used in preserving fish and 
provisions for export. From 1607 until the Revolution the 
British shipped nearly a million and a half bushels of salt 
to the continental colonies from the West Indies, southern 
Europe, and Great Britain.* 


When the break came between Britain and the colo- 
nists, there was a general cessation of imports and the 


i1Edward Channing, History of the United States (Chicago, 
1921), III, 110. 





Dr. Agnes Horton is assistant professor of social science at 

Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg, Missouri. This 

article is based upon a doctoral dissertation done at the Uni- 

versity of Denver on the subject of Nebraska federal land 
grants relating to higher education. 
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supply of many commodities previously enjoyed was no 
longer available. One of the indispensable items was salt. 
Almost at once Congress, the states, and private individuals 
began making salt.2 The only method employed in our do- 
mestic production was to evaporate sea water in shallow 
iron pans, for the nation’s saline deposits had not yet been 
discovered. In the production of salt through evaporation 
the necessary pans were expensive to import, and without 
skilled ironsmiths they were difficult to make. Salt pro- 
duction under such adverse conditions was carried on only 
because of the need. 


Before the discovery of salt springs in the interior, 
settlers who had ventured westward were forced to make 
periodic pilgrimages to the coast. Their objective was to 
sell or barter their produce and to bring back a supply of 
salt. The practice was time-consuming and hazardous, but 
it did have some compensation, for frequently it was the 
only way in which the early pioneer learned what was going 
on in the seaboard area. 


Shortly before the Revolution the discovery and use 
of salt springs on the Kanawha and the Holston in North 
Carolina, and others in Kentucky and central New York 
tended to make the West independent of the coast. When 
the Revolution was over the mineral salts west of the Ap- 
palachians aroused federal interest and influenced settle- 
ment for many years to come. A similar discovery of salt 
springs in Nebraska foreshadowed an interesting and im- 
portant phase of Nebraska history. 


As early as 1796 and continuing until 1867, Congress 
made special disposition of lands containing salt springs.* 
At first saline areas were designated for federal use, but 
when Ohio was admitted to the Union in 1803, the prece- 
dent was established of giving such areas to the states in 
which they lay. This practice continued with the admis- 


2 Ibid., pp. 392-393. 

3 Benjamin Horace Hibbard, A History of the Public Land Poli- 
cies (New Yark, 1939), pp. 266-267. 

4 Ibid., pp. 266-267. 
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sion of each state up to and including Nebraska. Even as 
late as 1912 New Mexico, on its admission as a state, was 
given saline lands as a part of a grant to aid in the sup- 
port of a university. At first lands classified as saline 
were excluded from entry under the Pre-emption and Home- 
stead Acts, but after 1877 they were subject to such entry.* 


On April 19, 1864, Congress approved the Enabling 
Act which permitted Nebraska to form a constitution and 
ultimately attain statehood. Under the same act Nebraska 
was given the right to receive several federal land grants, 
among which was one relating to salt springs. Section 11 
of the Enabling Act read as follows: 

And be it further enacted, That all salt springs within 
said state, not exceeding twelve in number, with six sections 

of lands adjoining, or as contiguous as may be to each, shall 

be granted to said state for its use, the said land to be se- 

lected by the governor thereof, within one year after the ad- 

mission of the state, and when so selected to be used or dis- 
posed of on such terms, conditions and regulations as the 
legislature shall direct: Provided, That no salt springs or 


lands, the right whereof is now vested in any individual or 
individuals, shall, by this act, be granted to said state.’ 


Under this act Nebraska was destined to receive sev- 
enty-two sections of land in the vicinity of salt springs. 
The state was also to have the right through its legislature 
to dispose of the land and to use the revenue in any manner 
which the legislators considered proper. 


Nebraska’s right to receive a saline land grant was 
based upon the discovery of salt in Lancaster County where 
a salt basin stretched along the west side of Salt Creek.* 
Within an area of twelve by twenty-five miles through 
which Salt Creek ran in a northerly direction, were found 
many springs of salt water. 


5 Ibid., p. 267. 

6 Ibid. 

7U. 8. Statutes at Large, XIII, 47. 
8 See map of Salt Creek, p. 96. 
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TABLE I 


LOCATION OF SALT SPRINGS IN 
LANCASTER COUNTY* 


Section Township Range 











Salt Spring No. 1 3 9 6E 
Salt Spring No. 2** 21 10 6E 
Salt Spring No. 3*** 23 10 6E 
Salt Spring No. 4 7 9 6E 
Salt Spring No. 5 2 11 6E 
Salt Spring No. 6 5 10 6E 
Salt Spring No. 7 14 10 6E 
Salt Spring No. 8 30 11 TE 
Salt Spring No. 9 24 11 TE 
Salt Spring No. 10 32 11 7E 
Salt Spring No. 11 29 10 6E 
Salt Spring No. 12 6 10 ; 6E 








* Compiled from notations found in the School Land Abstract, 
Office of Educational Lands and Funds, State Capitol, Lincoln. 
** Big Salt Basin 
*** Site of Post Office, Lincoln, Nebraska 


An early description of this area was written by Rich- 
ard Taylor and Thomas O’Neal, territorial surveyors in 
1857. This description read as follows: 


Township 10, Range 6E 6 P.M. in Nebr. Territory 


The quality of the land in this township is mostly good 
2nd rate, well adapted to cultivation. There is but little 
timber in this township, consists of scattering cottonwood 
Elm hackberry and Locust on the banks of Creeks. 


The water in all the Creeks are [sic] Extremely Salty. 
I discovered valuable salt springs along the bed of creeks, 
and in Sections 22, 23, and in 34, and 37. A small opperation 
[sic] for boiling the water is carried by a company in Sec- 
tion 22. The Specimins [sic] of salt was [sic] very fine. 
No settlement in Township Except in Section 22.9 


® Survey Book (Office of Educational Lands and Funds, State 
Capitol, Lincoln), LXXI. General description made by Richard Taylor 
and Thomas ,O’Neal, Deputy Surveyors, Territory of Nebraska. See 
notations for October 9, 1857-October 15, 1857. 
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Another description of this area was that made of Big 
Salt Basin and Salt Creek by W. W. Cox. In July 1861, 
Cox and a companion, William T. Donovan, arrived at Big 
Salt Basin and Salt Creek. Cox has given the following 
account of his experiences there. 


. . . We forded Salt creek, just by the junction of Oak 
Creek, and what a struggle we had in making our way 
through the tall sunflowers between the ford and the basin. 
There was something enchanting about the scene that met 
our eyes. The fresh breeze sweeping over the salt basins 
reminded us of the morning breezes at the ocean beach. 
This basin was as smooth as glass, and resembled a slab 
of highly polished, cloudy, marble. 


The wrecks of some old salt furnaces and two deserted 
cabins were the only sign of civilization. .. . 


In company with Darwin Peckham we commenced mak- 
ing salt on the 20th of August, 1861. We pre-empted one 
of the log cabins and “bached” it during the fall. Salt was 
very scarce during war times, and was high in price, and 
of a necessity great numbers of people came to scrape salt. 
They came from all the settled portions of the territory, 
from Kansas, Missouri, and as far east as central Iowa... . 
Going for salt in those days was like going fishing—it was 
all in luck. If the weather were perfectly dry we could get 
plenty of it, for it could be scraped up by the wagon load, 
but three minutes’ rain would end the game. We have seen 
a drove of men that came a full hundred miles arrive just 
in time to see a little rain clear all the salt off the basin in 
a moment, and they left to hold an empty sack. We found 
a goodly number there when we arrived and they were hold- 
ing the empty sack, for it had just rained and the basin 
was as black as ink. We remember Milton Langdon as one 
of the disconsolate pilgrims. The next morning all except 
our party pulled out, and we were monarchs of all we sur- 
veyed. 


We immediately built a small furnace, made of sheet- 
iron salt pans and began boiling salt, and by the time the 
next drove of pilgrims came we had salt to sell or trade 
them. Many farmers would bring their sorghum pans to 
make their own salt, and when they would get enough, or 
tired, we would trade salt for their pans and all their spare 
provisions. When the weather was dry many would scrape 
more than they could haul home, and we would trade for 
their scrapings at twenty-five cents per hundred and pay 
in boiled salt at two dollars per hundred. In dry times we 
would accumulate a mountain of scraped salt, and as soon 
as the first rain came our scrapings would be worth from 
fifty cents to one dollar per hundred. Pilgrims would grab 
for it. They brought all manner of provisions to trade for 
salt—meat, flour, chickens, butter, fruit, potatoes, eggs; 
and others were willing to go to the groves and cut and 
haul wood and trade us; others would haul up a large pile 
of wood and then rent our furnaces for the night, and would 
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work all night, and thus get a supply. So we had salt to sell, 
scrapings to sell, furnaces to rent, and, generally, provisions 
to sell. One man we remember brought a fine suit of clothes 
and traded us for salt. A party brought two four-horse 
wagon loads, 5,000 pounds, of flour from Winterset, Iowa, 
and we made him an even exchange of 5,000 pounds of salt 
for it. It was a lively time, for hundreds were coming and 
going continually during the fall. 


Late in the fall we moved our family to Salt Creek, and 
wintered in one apartment of the log cabin that W. T. Dono- 
van occupied, and as the salt business always quits when 
winter begins, we put in the time as best we could. 


We took up our abode at the basin with the wife and two 
children on the first day of May, 1862. . . . The season of 
1862 was exceedingly prosperous. Great numbers of people 
came and went every day. Numerous furnaces were started, 
and the salt works presented quite the appearance of busi- 
ness. 


As a general rule the settlers enjoyed themselves very 
well, and were reasonably prosperous, but it was not always 
so. Sometimes winter storms would shut us off from com- 
munication with the world at large, and provisions would get 
short, and we would be driven to desperate straits... . The 
winter of 1863-64 was a most desperate one... 


That winter was one of much suffering. Salt had de- 
clined materially in price, and the demand had fallen off; 
while wood for boiling it had become scarce. .. . The spring 
of 1864 found the settlement in rather a dilapidated and im- 
poverished condition, but hope soon revived. Immigrants 
began to arrive in goodly numbers and began opening up 
farms, and that gave new life and hope to all. 


In 1864 . . . we loaded up our little stuff, tied the old 
cow behind the wagon, loaded the children and pushed out 
for the river [Republican].1° 


J. H. Ames, in his reminiscences of the early history of 
Big Salt Basin, was so impressed with the salt springs 
found in Lancaster County that he predicted that a thriv- 
ing salt industry was destined to be established there. His 
description of the region was as follows: 
There is no question of the vast wealth which will some 


day be derived from this region. The absence of fuel for the 
purpose of manufacture is more than compensated for by 


10W. W. Cox, History of Seward ‘County, Nebraska, Together 
with a Chapter of Reminiscences of the Early Settlement of Lan- 
caster County (Lincoln, 1888), pp. 1-25. 
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the excessive dryness of the atmosphere and the consequent 
rapidity of evaporation. Brine as it oozes from the soil is 
about 15%.11 


Nebraska’s government was quickly attracted to the 
potential of the salt deposits. In his first message deliv- 
ered to the Eighth Territorial Legislature, December 2, 
1861, Governor Alvin Saunders expressed a strong belief 
that the salt springs were of great importance to the eco- 
nomic progress of Nebraska Territory. He stated that the 
salt springs, if properly worked, would not only provide 
salt for the territory at a minimum of expense but would 
also afford needed employment for many citizens. The 
(Lincoln) Nebraska Commonwealth declared that the salt 
basin would become the great salt emporium of the West 
Missouri. Exaggerated stories soon sprang up about the 
fortunes which could be made once Nebraska’s salt industry 
was in full production. 


During territorial days there were several attempts 
made to establish a salt industry in Nebraska. A. T. An- 
dreas described these early attempts in these words: 


... Capt. W. T. Donovan represented the Crescent Com- 
pany, organized at Plattsmouth for a test of the productive- 
ness of the brine. Another company was represented by 
William Norman and Alexander Robinson who settled at the 
“big basin,” the most southwesterly of the system and the 
most promising in its appearance, extent and quality of 
brine yielded. The latter company was the first to abandon 
the enterprise, and was followed a year later by the Cres- 
cent Company. In 1864 J. S. Gregory, Jr., erected a “bench 
of boilers’ and some solar vats and manufactured salt to 
sell to the natives, the travelers over the great overland 
route to the Pacific and the miners of Colorado and Mon- 
tana. 


In 1866 Gregory disposed of his claim to E. H. and T. F. 
George, Jacob Harbenger, and S. B. and W. Linderman 
from New Jersey, representing the Nebraska Salt Company. 
They put in several thousand dollars but received no ade- 
quate return. All this time entries had been made on the 
most valuable of these basins, and these had passed into 
the hands of J. Sterling Morton, formerly Secretary of the 
Territory, and Col. Manners, one of the government Sur- 
veyors who had made the discovery of the basins in 1856.12 


11 J. H. Ames, Lincoln: The Capital of Nebraska (Lincoln, 1870), 
p. 25. 

12A. T. Andreas, History of the State of Nebraska (Chicago, 
1882), p. 1037. 
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Available records fail to indicate that any company or 
individual ever derived substantial profits from the salt 
business; instead, reports reveal that some firms which 
did not dispose of their holdings in time were forced into 
bankruptcy. The salt industry of Nebraska Territory had 
made little progress, financial or otherwise, at the time 
statehood was attained. 


When the state came into the Union in 1867, federal 
law required that the selection of saline lands was to be 
made within one year or the right of the land would be 
forfeited. The entire grant, except 160 acres, was selected 
in 1867 by state land commissioners appointed by Governor 
David Butler. Since all of the saline springs were found 
in Lancaster County, saline selections naturally occurred 
in that area. Five groups of selections were made, the 
earliest June 15, 1867, three on June 20, 1867, and one as 
late as 1890.'° No evidence was found showing the reason 
for this last selection which was made after the legal time 
limit had expired. The first approval date by the federal 
government was December 23, 1867, and the last approval 
date came on January 19, 1891. The original total acreage 
from the five clear lists was 46,033.31 acres.‘* This was 
just about forty-six acres short of the total allotted to the 
state. There was evidence that clear lists No. 1-A, No. 2, 
and No. 3 were found to contain 759 acres which were 
subject to prior claim. There was no available record 
which showed whether or not the state attempted to make 
other selections to cover this deficiency. The original short- 
age, or forty-six acres, plus the 759 acres rejected because 
of prior claim, left the state 805 acres short of receiving 
its total grant. In all, Nebraska acquired another 45,000 
acres of land from the federal government as saline lands. 


The utilization of the saline lands was markedly dif- 
ferent from that of other federal grants to Nebraska. The 


18 Saline Land Clear Lists (Office of Educational Lands and 
Funds, State Capitol, Lincoln), No. 1-A; No. 1-B, No. 2, No. 3, No. 4, 
pp. 240, 245. See map of Lancaster County showing Saline Selections, 

. 96 


14 Ibid., pp. 240, 245. 
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Map of Lancaster County Showing Location of the 
Saline Lands 


(Drawn by Hugh Dillon, State Surveyor) 
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state had discretionary powers regarding not only the sale 
of the land itself but the expenditure of the revenue arising 
from such sales. Thus, in the first years of statehood the 
saline lands became a subject of bitter controversy." There 
were those who advocated that the revenue from these lands 
should be used in developing the manufacture of salt at the 
salt basin just outside the city of Lincoln, and this idea had 
some influence for a time. On February 17, 1869, Governor 
David Butler leased 480 acres of Salt Basin to Anson C. 
Tichenor and Jesse T. Green.** The lease was to run for 
twenty years, and salt manufacturing was to begin within 
ninety days from the date of the lease. The state was to 
receive two cents per statute bushel on all salt manufac- 
tured during the continuance of the lease. (It is interest- 
ing to note that both the territorial and state governments 
had included salt in the list of standard weights and meas- 
ures.) The law at the time this lease was executed re- 
quired that salt be sold by the bushel, each bushel not to 
weigh less than fifty pounds.'’ However, Tichenor and 
Green did not hold their lease for very long. During the 
years from 1869 to 1885 the lease passed through the hands 
of several individuals. On August 7, 1885, a report was 
made by William Leese, Attorney General to the Commis- 
sioner of Public Lands and Buildings as follows: 
In compliance with a resolution, passed by you, June 6, 
1885, directing me to procure the cancellation or surrender 
of a lease contract given by the State of Nebraska, covering 
the “Big Salt Basin” and continuous lands being N?2 and 


N2S2 Section No. 21 Township No. 10 N. Range No. 6E., I 
have the honor to make the following report, viz: 


On investigation I found that on the 15th day of February 
1869 a lease contract was issued to said lands by the State 
of Nebraska to Anson C. Tichenor and Jesse T. Green, for 
twenty years, which said lease had passed through the hands 
and ownership of a number of individuals and parties and 
that the last assignment of said lease had been made to the 
Western Salt Association and the said Western Salt Asso- 
ciation, on the 18th day of July, 1885, surrendered said lease 


15 Addison E. Sheldon, Land Systems and Land Policies in Ne- 
braska, Publications of the Nebraska State Historical Society (Lin- 
coln, 1936), XXII, 35. 

16 Copy of lease, Saline Land File (Office of Educational Lands 
and Funds, State Capitol, Lincoln). 

17 Revised Statutes of Nebraska, 1866, Chapter 55, p. 391. 
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to the State of Nebraska for cancellation: And I further 
found that the said Western Salt Association was the legal 
and proper assignee and owner of said lease and had good 
right and lawful authority by its President and Secretary, 
M. M. Towle and E. T. Mason, to surrender the same: There- 
fore I now find that by virtue of said surrender made by 
said Western Salt Association, that the title, ownership and 
controll [sic] of said Salt Basin and land is vested in the 
State of Nebraska, and that no person or persons, corpora- 
tion or corporations have any right, title, claim, or interest 
in or to said Salt Basin or lands by virtue of said lease con- 
tract or by virtue of assignments thereof and the surrender 
is herewith returned.1% 


Attached to this letter was a receipt in the amount of 
one dollar which was paid by the state to the Western Salt 
Association for the surrender of the lease. 


Table II presents evidence to show that salt manufac- 
turing was not very lucrative in Nebraska. 


TABLE II 
SALT ROYALTIES—1870-1886* 














Year ; Salt Royalty 
1869-70 $ 83.93 
1871-72 50.00 
1873-74 52.66 
1875-76 88.26 
1877-78 27.92 
1879-80 47.37 
1881-82 4.39 
1883-84 11.20 
1885-86 9.42 

Total $375.15 











* Compiled from the Biennial Reports, State Treasurer, 1869- 
1886 (State Treasurer’s Office, State Capitol, Lincoln) 


In spite of a total royalty income of only $375 over a 
period of fifteen years, the state did not give up its efforts 


18 Letter to Board of Public Land and Buildings from William 
Leese, Attorney General, Lincoln, August 7, 1885, Saline Land File 
(Office of Educational Lands and Funds, State Capitol, Lincoln). 
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in the attempt to prove that the supply of brine in Big Salt 
Basin was sufficient for manufacture of salt. On March 5, 
1885, the legislature passed an act authorizing the Commis- 
sioner of Lands and Funds to enter into further contracts 
with corporations, associations, or individuals who were 
interested in the manufacture of salt.*° In addition the 
legislature provided that the board should see to it that a 
test well should be sunk on the salt basin in an effort to 
discover the strength of the brine, if there were any evi- 
dence of solid salt and what geological strata lay beneath 
the surface.*” The state allocated the sum of $250 for this 
project. Byron P. Russell was appointed as the geologist in 
charge, and he served under the direction of the Board of 
Public Lands and Buildings. On December 1, 1888, Russell 
made his report. He described in detail the tools and ma- 
chinery used on the job, and indicated the type of strata, 
foot by foot, through which the drill passed. His conclu- 
sions were: 
The Dakota beds are the source of the saltness in the basin. 
At the base of the formation is a brine of 35 degrees. This 


no doubt is derived from salt held in the beds themselves, 
caused possibly by evaporation at the time of deposition. 


. . . On salt basin proper there is no glacial or loess. 


These, however, occur in the near vicinity. The basin 
is covered with a scanty vegetation, and in the drought of 
summer becomes almost white by the evaporation of salt. 


This boring undertaken by the state had resulted in no 
discoveries of economic importance. Yet it should be borne 
in mind that negative results are of no small importance. 
We know now that there is nothing thus far to warrant the 
expenditure of money by the state for the development of 
these salt springs.21 


With the publication of this report Nebraska’s hopes 
for a thriving salt industry came to an end, and the saline 
lands were an asset to the state only as other lands were 
an asset, primarily for agriculture. 


19 Laws of Nebraska, 1885, pp. 366-367. 

20 Ibid., pp. 366-367. 

21 Byron P. Russell, Report on the Salt Well to the Board of 
Public Lands and Buildings (Lincoln, 1888), pp. 27-28. 
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The disposition of the saline lands and the utilization 
of the proceeds presents another interesting facet to the 
history of Nebraska’s land story. The state legislature, 
under special acts, provided for the distribution of the 
saline grant as follows: 


Endowment of Normal School at Peru 12,804.80 acres 





State Model Farm 1,280.00 acres 
Lincoln Hospital for the Insane 699.04 acres 
City Lots 320.00 acres 
Common Schools 30,170.40 acres 

Total 45,274.24 acres 


During the years of the territory and the early years 
of statehood, many communities appear to have had con- 
siderable interest in higher education. Within the short 
space of two years the territorial legislature had chartered 
seven colleges and universities, and altogether, the terri- 
torial legislature chartered twenty-three such institutions 
of which one is still in existence, Peru State Teachers Col- 
lege. This college was first established by the Methodists 
and known as Mt. Vernon College, later to be renamed as 
Peru Seminary and College.*? In the winter of 1866-67, 
William Daily and T. J. Majors, members of the State 
Council and House of Representatives, being duly author- 
ized by the founders and trustees of the college, offered 
the land and buildings to the state for the purpose of a 
state normal school. The state accepted the offer and 
passed an act, June 21, 1867, to locate, establish, and en- 
dow a state normal school at Peru.** Two years later, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1869, the legislature passed a law to allocate land 
for the endowment of a normal school. This law provided 
that the governor, secretary of state, and auditor, should 
within six months after the passage of the act set apart 
twenty sections of saline land.** The state stipulated that 


22 A. T. Andreas, op. cit., p. 1157. - 

28 Laws of Nebraska, 1867, p. 80. 

24 Laws of Nebraska, 1869, p. 66. Also see map of Lancaster 
County, p. 96. 
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the revenue from the sale of these funds should be used 
to support and maintain the college. At this time 12,724.80 
acres were selected; a final eighty acres were granted to 
the normal school under another special act of April 8, 
1895. Since the establishment of the first normal school 
at Peru, the state has established three other normal 
schools which also share the endowment fund. 


The next three grants of area were all much concerned 
with Nebraska’s capital. On June 24, 1867, the legislature 
passed an act to provide for the location of the capital and 
for the erection of public buildings on a section of land 
within “The county of Seward, the south half of the coun- 
ties of Saunders and Butler, and that portion of the county 
of Lancaster lying north of the south line of township nine, 
a suitable site of not less than six hundred and forty acres, 
lying in one body for a town, due regard being had to its 
accessibility from all portions of the state, and its general 
fitness for a capital.’ 


On June 18 Governor David Butler, Secretary of State 
Thomas P. Kennard, and Auditor John Gillespie, assembled 
at Nebraska City to make preparations for selecting the 
site specified by law. The final selection was made July 29, 
1867, but was not publicly announced until August 14. The 
commissioners had chosen the town of Lancaster, later re- 
named Lincoln. Lancaster colony had been located in 1863 
and settled in 1864. Three hundred twenty acres of saline 
land (located in Township 10 N, Range 6 E, SW! of Sec- 
tion 23 and the NW1, of Section 26) were included in this 
selection. It was on the saline land that the original town 
of Lincoln was located. The day following the announce- 
ment, the survey was begun, and the site was platted into 
750 lots in each quarter section which were to be appraised 
and sold at public auction, the proceeds to be held as a 
state building fund for the erection of the first capitol 
building. 


25 General Statutes of Nebraska, 1873, pp. 1002-1003. 
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The sale of lots began in Lincoln on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 18, 1867. It was a rainy day and the sale started 
slowly. There was little enthusiasm and the bidding lagged. 
Finally the three commissioners and James Sweet came 
forward and started bidding off several lots above their 
appraised value. This action on the part of three state 
officers and Sweet seemed to inspire confidence and sales 
began in earnest. Several choice lots brought from $30 to 
$500 each. Speculators were on hand buying lots which 
they hoped to sell later for a good profit as the town ex- 
panded. Some of the saline lots were swampy and un- 
suited at that time for building or agriculture. Several of 
the saline lots which lay in the more swampy area are now 
the site of Lincoln’s railroad yards. 


The same act in which the legislature provided for the 
location of the seat of government, also stipulated that 
“The state university and state agricultural college shall 
be united as one educational institution, and shall be lo- 
cated upon a reservation selected by said commissioners, 
in said ‘Lincoln,’ and the necessary buildings shall be 
erected thereon as soon as funds can be secured by the 
sale of lands donated (by the federal government) to the 
state for that purpose, or from other sources.”** Two sec- 
tions of saline land were given to the University of Ne- 
braska to establish a model farm. This was accomplished 
under the act of June 21, 1867. The pieces of land were 
not contiguous, and the University sold these lands during 
the years 1874 to 1879.*° A model farm was later estab- 
lished in connection with the College of Agriculture, but 
not upon the land originally designated for this purpose. 


A small grant of a section and a few acres was given 
to the Lincoln Hospital for the Insane. At the time this 
special act was passed the legislators believed that the 
hospital could be partially self-supporting by producing 
much of the food required and at the same time provide 


26 Ibid., p. 1005. 
27 Abstract of Sales, Lancaster County, Nebraska (Office of 
Educational Lands and Funds, State Capitol, Lincoln). 
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occupation for patients who were able to perform some 
manual labor. Today this land is owned by the State Hos- 
pital, but the actual farming has been taken over by the 
State Reformatory. 


Almost all of the remainder of the saline land was dis- 
posed of when the state legislature voted to transfer the 
saline acreage to become a part of the land heritage of the 
common schools. The common schools received 30,170.40 
acres, by far the largest portion of the saline grant, leaving 
1372.68 acres, which are still owned by the state.** 


With the exception of the land set aside for the model 
farm, the state arranged and controlled the saline land sale. 
The University undertook the sale of the model farm lands 
during the years 1874 to 1879 and on the whole received a 
better price than that which the state realized. 


The saline lands were largely acquired by men and 
women who were looking for homes. The state began to 
sell these lands as early as 1871 and continued until 1900. 
However, the peak years for such land sales were from 
1881 to 1884. On the whole the saline lands sold at a some- 
what higher figure than Nebraska’s other federal grants. 
The higher price is generally attributed to the fact that 
close proximity to the capital proved attractive to many 
settlers. 


Nebraska had acquired more than 45,000 acres in the 
saline grant. Today all of this has been disposed of except 
637.62 acres which are under lease and 735.06 acres which 
remain unclassified. The saline lands were selected from 
one of the most productive areas of the state, and since it 
was soon established that their saline content was not suf- 
ficient to hinder agriculture, the state easily disposed of 
these lands. Thus ended one of the most colorful and in- 
teresting chapters in the history of federal land grants in 
Nebraska. 


28 See map of Lancaster County, p. 96. 











ATTEMPTED ECONOMIC ADJUSTMENTS IN 
HOLT COUNTY DURING THE 1890's 


BY A. BOWER SAGESER 


MERICAN political and economic adjustments to hard 
times and depressions have been described by modern 
historians on the state and national level. However, 

these accounts seldom describe the responses of the people 
at the local or county level. This study traces the at- 
tempted economic adjustments of the people in Holt County 
during the early 1890’s, a period in which a nationwide 
depression was made more difficult by frontier conditions 
and periods of drought. 


Holt County is located on the eastern edge of the Sand- 
hills of Nebraska. On the whole the land is marginal. The 
county has two rivers and many creeks. The Niobrara 
River forms the northern boundary of the county and near 
the river the land is hilly and broken. A few miles south 
of the Niobrara lies a level tableland that produces excel- 
lent farm crops when rainfall is abundant. Approximately 
thirty miles south of the Niobrara River is the Elkhorn 
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River Valley. This valley produces excellent grass for 
summer pasture and prairie hay for winter feed. South 
of the Elkhorn River lies a flat tableland, about ten miles 
wide, which was thought suitable for irrigation. This area 
was not too productive in the dry years. The southern half 
of the county has several tributaries to the Elkhorn River: 
the South Fork, Holt Creek, and Dry Creek. In these creek 
valleys, the water table is close to the surface of the ground 
which assures better crop conditions. This was the “land 
of flowing wells” which provided unlimited amounts of 
water for farmsteads.: There are many small ponds and 
lakes in the south half of the county. This section became 
one of the greatest prairie hay producing regions in the 
nation. 


The first settlers entered Holt County by the Elkhorn 
River route. Several settlements were founded in 1871, 
and in 1874 General John J. O’Neill started his colonization 
projects at O’Neill, and on the south side of the Elkhorn 
River opposite Atkinson. By 1880 the county had 3,287 
people; by 1890 the population reached 13,672 but was re- 
duced to 12,224 by 1900.2 By the mid 1880’s some cattle 
ranches had been established, but most of the settlers were 
homesteaders and were producing corn, wheat, oats and 
rye. 


Farm crops were not in demand in the late 1880’s and 
early 1890’s, and as a consequence the whole economy of a 
pioneer people was thrown into depression. There are many 
evidences of these depressed conditions. Lucius D. Richards 
of the Fremont National Bank has left a good description 
of the economic conditions in Holt County during the early 
1890's. 





1F. H. Newell in his Report on Agriculture by Irrigation in the 
Western Part of the United States, published as a part of the 
Eleventh Census of the U. 8., 1890, pp. 272-274, described the flow- 
ing wells and the ease of obtaining water. A pipe could be driven 
to a depth of 50 to 185 feet to the ground water supply. The water 
was pure and clear. He predicted that-the temperature of the water 
was probably too low for irrigation. The average cost for a well 
with 1.25 in. to 2 in. pipe was $48.00. 

2 The Twelfth Census of the U. 8., 1900, I, 29. 
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Richards served as a financial agent for the Davenport 
Brothers of New York—a firm making extensive loans on 
land in Nebraska. In February 1890, he reported that after 
three years of “poor crops and low prices” the borrowers 
in Holt, Antelope and Brown Counties were in arrears. 
Richards described the farmers as “able and hard work- 
ing” but the cumulative forces of hard times had “finally 
forced them to the wall.”* Richards had made loans on 
nine hundred acres of land in Holt County. On March 15, 
1891, he wrote that the Oregon Short Line Railway Com- 
pany had stopped its construction at O’Neill because of the 
close money market. Richards had made no loans in this 
section during the past two years and was trying to get out 
of it as fast as he could, taking deeds when the title could 
be obtained at less expense than the cost of foreclosures.‘ 


Richard’s description is well amplified by the Holt 
County newspapers which pointed out the loss of settlers 
after the summer of 1887. The land record books for Holt 
County show that many homesteads were abandoned from 
1887-1894. This was especially true for the!area just south 
of the Elkhorn River and also for the tableland north of 
O’Neill and Atkinson. 


Drought conditions in the county were spotty during 
1887-1894. No doubt the most difficult years started in 
1892, and in that year the County Board began to look for 
a rainmaker. “Professor” Frank Melbourne, rainmaker 
from Cheyenne, Wyoming was requested to come to O’Neill. 
Melbourne guaranteed a one-half inch rain, county wide, 
in less than four days, for a fee of $3,000. The professor 
got his rain, but had some dispute with the County Board 
as to his full pay. The editor of the Atkinson Graphic 
wrote: “It rained—Melbourne or no Melbourne.” The rain 
had placed the crops out of danger.* 


’George Allen Bogue, “Farm Land Credit in Kansas and Ne- 
braska, 1854-1890" (Ph. D. thesis, Cornell University, 1951), pp. 
133-134. 

4George Allen Bogue, Money at Interest, The Farm Mortgage 
on the Middle Border (Ithaca, N. Y., 1955), pp. 72-73. 

5 Atkinson (Nebraska) Graphic, August 18, 1892; The Frontier 
(O'Neill, Nebraska), August 4, 1892. Hereafter cited as The Frontier. 
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Fortunately not all the farmers in the county de- 
pended on the rainmaker for economic relief. A variety 
of crop experiments began to take place with the hope 
that the financial income of the homesteaders could be 
raised. There was also an interest in irrigation, not so 
much to raise more crops but to insure permanent settle- 
ment in the county. 


During the summer of 1892 several farmers experi- 
mented with popcorn. The most successful farmer in this 
venture was Dr. A. A. Antrim of Green Valley, who had 
one of the best improved farms in the county. Antrim 
planted some forty acres of popcorn and harvested over 
five hundred bushels. He sold his product for three cents 
per pound and did much to encourage farmers to profit 
from his experience.*® 


A second experimental crop was chicory. Early in the 
spring of 1892 farmers were encouraged to experiment 
with this new crop on the promise that a chicory factory 
would be built in O’Neill. Three men, Gottfried Bazelman, 
G. C. Hazelet and Robert R. Dickson, formed a partnership 
to finance the factory. In the fall of 1892, a three-storied 
structure twenty-four feet by ninety feet with a one story 
wing twenty-three feet by seventy feet was built at an 
approximate cost of $15,000.’ The factory was put into 
operation in October, and it became the first successful 
chicory factory in the state. It was incorporated as the 
German Chicory Company of O’Neill in 1894. In 1893 
water was taken from a millrace on the Elkhorn River to 
run the machinery. In 1895 the factory was associated 
with the American Chicory Company of Omaha. A second 
plant was operated at Fremont.* 


The chicory culture was new to Nebraska. The plant 
had been domesticated in England and Europe, where the 


6 Atkinson Graphic, December 1, 1893. 

7 The Frontier, August 18, 1892. Seeley and Sons and Company 
of Fremont, Nebraska, was the contractor; A. H. Dyer was the 
architect. 

" 8 The Frontier, January 7, 1894; Omaha Daily Bee, September 1, 
1895. 
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top of the chicory beet was used for greens and the root 
was dried, then granulated, and used as a beverage. In 
the United States granulated chicory was often mixed with 
coffee under a recommended formula of one-third chicory 
and two-thirds coffee. Both root and top were used for 
livestock feed. During the 1890’s the United States im- 
ported from ten to seventeen million pounds of the raw and 
dried root annually. The bulk of the crop produced in the 
United States was grown in Michigan, but several states 
experimented with the crop during the depression years. 


Chicory grew much like sugar beets. The seeds were 
usually planted in rows by hand or with a hand drill. Some- 
times the chicory plant produced a big seed head and little 
or no root, but the root of the plant usually was from 
eighteen to thirty-six inches in length. There were no ma- 
chines suitable for digging the root in the 1890’s, and this 
meant hard backbreaking hand labor during harvest sea- 
son. The raw product was too bulky for long distance ship- 
ment. It was necessary to have a factory close to the pro- 
ducing area in order to make production profitable. 


The O’Neill company owned some land and after the 
completion of the Elkhorn Irrigation Ditch it leased land 
from the irrigation company. The acreage was small in 
1892, and in 1893 and 1894 the yield per acre was low 
because of drought conditions. The company contracted 
with farmers to grow the chicory plant. Seed was fur- 
nished by the company for fifty cents per pound and the 
company paid the growers $10.50 per ton for the raw roots 
delivered in O’Neill. Contracting farmers were found from 
Fremont, Nebraska to Valentine, Nebraska. Many local 
farmers tried their hand at raising the new product. Ne- 
ligh, Nebraska was one of the main growing centers for 
the company. Some chicory was grown at Hastings and 
the product was processed at the Fremont factory.’ 


®° Omaha Bee, March 4, 1896; in 1894, the German Chicory Co. 
received a diploma from the Nebraska State Fair Association as a 
first premium on granulated chicory. See The Frontier, March 29, 
1894, and January 27, 1897. 
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A farmer could grow from four to twelve tons of 
chicory roots per acre, with local estimates showing a pos- 
sible profit of $6.00 to $8.00 per acre on a crop producing 
four to five tons per acre. This was indeed far more tempt- 
ing than the production of thirty bushels of corn per acre 
which would sell from twelve to twenty-five cents per 
bushel. 


Aside from the income to the farmer, the company 
also paid from $8,000 to $12,000 a year for labor in the 
factory. This new crop certainly offered added income to 
the county in a day when dollars were scarce and farm 
prices low. 


Chicory raising received a real boost in 1895, when 
the Nebraska legislature offered a bounty of five-eighths 
cents per pound on the manufactured product. The factory 
operator had to pay at least $10.50 per ton for the chicory 
roots at the factory. If the manufacturers built other plants 
they could secure an additional three-eighths cents per 
pound bounty.*”® The bounty was in effect for two years. 
The O’Neill plant sold its product in Chicago, St. Louis, 
Omaha and Des Moines and chicory production looked like 
a major addition to the area’s economy. In February 1895 
the editor of The Frontier wrote: 

When the time comes O’Neill will be known as the chic- 
ory centre and lovers of the beverage all over the country 
will pay tribute to the industry of our people as they do 


now to the fruit growers of California, and the potato grow- 
ers of Colorado... .11 


The combination of state subsidy and local enthusiasm 
was not sufficient to make Holt County a great chicory 
producing area. By the spring of 1897 there was evidence 
that the farmers were not producing enough chicory to 
make the operation of the factory profitable. The owners 
of the company pointed out that if more contracts were 








10 Laws of Nebraska, 1895, pp. 51-56. House Roll No. 67 was 
passed over the veto of Governor Silas Holcomb on March 29, 1895. 
The law also included a bounty of five-eighths cent per pound on 
manufattured sugar. 

11 The Frontier, February 14, 1895. 
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not secured the factory would close. During the summer 
of 1897, the owners of the factory cultivated one hundred 
acres of chicory. In the fall of 1897 the business partner- 
ship was dissolved and Hazelet moved the company to 
Omaha, Nebraska. Chicory production had been too lim- 
ited to bring prosperity to a population of over 13,000 
people during the dry years. In 1897 the Fremont chicory 
factory was being used to dry sugar beets. Perhaps the 
best evidence for chicory production lies in the fact that 
Nebraska never produced over 8,000 tons of the product 
in any single year. In 1897 the state produced only 5,500 
tons of chicory beets while growing 104,000 tons of sugar 
beets. Neither of these products measured up to over 
200,000,000 bushels of corn produced in 1897 by Nebraska 
farmers.” 


The production of chicory had not broken the depres- 
sion cycle for the people in Holt County. In fact, from 
1892 to 1894 the depression seemed to increase with a 
vengeance. People who had proudly contributed to Russian 
relief in 1891 found themselves in the position of recipients 
of relief in 1893 and 1894. Many who had products to sell 
found the prices extremely low. At Chambers, in the South 
Fork Valley, a good crop of hay had been stacked in 1893. 
But by January 1894, Peter Kutcher, a local farmer and 
dealer in hay, was storing baled hay in barns at O’Neill. 
The low price and high freight rates made it unprofitable 
to ship it out of Holt County. Other farmers were in a 
similar plight. 


Holt County residents had discovered that a great 
water reservoir lay beneath the ground and that even in 
dry years the Elkhorn and Niobrara Rivers flowed steadily. 
In the flowing well district a few people had raised excel- 
lent gardens by irrigation. This was also true in other 
areas where people used the windmill to pump water on 


12 For the best summary on raising chicory see The Frontier, 
February 11, 1897. See The Irrigation Age, XII, No. 4, p. 99; Omaha 
Daily Bee, October 3, 1897. 

18 The Frontier, January 18, 1894, excerpt from the Chambers 
Bugle. 
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garden plots. A wave of enthusiasm for irrigation swept 
the western states in 1893 and the people of Holt County 
contributed much to the new experiments with irrigation. 
Looking back on this period, Dennis H. Cronin wrote that 
the people got so much of the drought in 1893 and 1894 
that “the clamor was born of necessity .. . all agreed it 
was irrigate or migrate’’.** 


By midsummer of 1893 business men and farmers in 
Atkinson and O’Neill were planning irrigation societies. 
In November and December the Holt County Irrigation 
Society was formed.*® T. V. Golden, of O’Neill, was an 
enthusiastic leader. He wrote and spoke on wells, pumps, 
reservoirs and streams. Golden was chairman of a large 
meeting held at O’Neill on January 30-31, 1894. E. R. 
Moses, a resident of Great Bend, Kansas, was the principal 
speaker. 


Moses was an energetic worker for the cause of irri- 
gation. He was not only president of the Interstate Irri- 
gation Association, which maintained its headquarters at 
Salina, Kansas, but was also president of the Executive 
Committee of the Irrigation Congress which met in Los 
Angeles in 1893. In addition he contributed frequently to 
the Irrigation Farmer which was edited by J. L. Briston 
at Salina. 


In his speech at O’Neill, Moses stressed the need for 
diversification of crops, the importance of scientific water 
resource surveys, the need for state and federal assistance 
to irrigation, and the importance of permanent settlements 
in the semi-arid regions of the country. Moses’ main argu- 
ment was the need for stable settlements. He declared that 
the “curse of this country” had been that men came here 
and expected to become rich “right off,’”’ but went back 
“with a sign painted on their canvasses—Busted”’.** 


14 The Frontier, March 11, 1897. 

15 The first officers were: J. P. Mullen, President, T. V. Golden, 
Secretary, Neil Brennan, Treasurer. 

16 The Frontier, January 31, 1894. 
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Two major irrigation projects and many minor ones 
were planned. The first major project was the South Ditch 
or Little Ditch. It proposed to tap the Elkhorn River at 
Emmet and serve the tableland that lay south of the river 
from Emmet to O’Neill. The second, the Big Ditch, the 
Golden Ditch, or Niobrara Ditch, was to draw water from 
the Niobrara River and irrigate the tableland area that lay 
south of this river. This project would serve several coun- 
ties from Sheridan on the west to Holt on the east. 


In April 1894, the Elkhorn Irrigation Company was 
formed to build the South Ditch.’’ The ditch was to be 
twelve to thirteen miles long and, with the proper lateral 
ditches, could irrigate from 9,000 to 12,000 acres of land. 
The estimated cost of the main ditch was $10,000. A con- 
tract was awarded in June** and the work completed in 
the fall. In 1895 the company issued $150,000 in capital 
stock. Farm homes were built and the company contracted 
with farmers to break up the prairie sod and crop the 
land. Alfalfa was brought from Colorado to the irrigated 
area.*® 


It is difficult to evaluate the company’s project. The 
company hoped to resettle the vacated lands and some land 
was used to grow chicory for the factory at O’Neill. Soon 
the company’s purpose changed. By midsummer of 1895 
there was ample rain to produce a crop without irrigation. 
Some of the “old-timers” maintain that in 1896-1897 the 
area was so wet that the main dam gate was closed at 
Emmet and the ditch, with its laterals, was used for drain- 
age. The company became the Elkhorn Irrigation and 
Land Company and was soon investing in the cattle busi- 
ness. A note in The Frontier, May 6, 1897, reveals the 
fate of the project. The company had employed Elsworth 


i7Sam Howard, President; Charles Hemstreet, Vice-President; 
Clarence Selah, Secretary; Bernard McGreevey, Treasurer. 

18 The Irrigation Age, VII, No. 2, August, 1894, p. 89. C. H. 
Leace and Company of Spencer, Iowa, dug the ditch. 

19 Atkinson Graphic, November 28, 1895. A report of the Ne- 
braska Board of Transportation showed that Holt County had 118.9 
miles of canals completed, costing $22,279. Lincoln County was the 
only county with more (143 miles) of canals. 
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Mack, who was later a prominent banker in Atkinson, to 
become manager of the livestock ranch eighteen miles 
southwest of O’Neill. This was the Elwood ranch. The 
company had eight hundred cattle and planned for four 
hundred more. Soon the land along the South Ditch was 
producing pasture and hay as it does in 1959. Perhaps it 
took an irrigation experiment to point out that the area 
was cattle land. 


The digging of the South Ditch heightened the in- 
terest of the people in further projects. From 1894 to 1896 
applications were filed with the State Board of Irrigation 
for plans to irrigate some 48,615 acres in Holt County.” 
Most of these applications were filed by persons who held 
land along the banks of various creeks in the county. Some 
big land speculators also filed applications. No creek of 
any size escaped planning. The editor of the Atkinson 
Graphic wrote on March 15, 1894: “Irrigation is the chief 
subject all along the line and the prospects are very flat- 
tering for a consumation [sic] of the big ditch project’. 


The Big Ditch or the Niobrara project was indeed a 
grand design. In fact, it included more area in 1894 than 
is in the Federal Government irrigation plans in the region 
in 1959. 


In April 1894 the Niobrara River Irrigation and Power 
Company was incorporated with a capital stock of $2,500,- 
000. Headquarters were to be at O’Neill. The company 
planned to construct a canal from the Niobrara River in 
Sheridan County through Cherry, Brown, Rock, Holt and 
Knox counties with laterals for irrigation and power. The 
canal was to be seventy feet wide at the bottom and ten 
feet deep. It was believed that so large a ditch could carry 
more water with less fall per mile. Several of the lakes in 
Cherry County were to be used as reservoirs. It was esti- 
mated that two to five hundred thousand acres of land 


20 Figures compiled from First Biennial Report of the State 
Board of Irrigation of the State of Nebraska, 1895-96, pp. 172-180; 
260-261. 
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could eventually be brought under irrigation.** Careful 
surveys were made of the route.** In 1895 B. L. Gillespie 
filed the plans with the State Board of Irrigation.* 


Throughout 1894-1897 the leaders worked hard to se- 
cure water rights. Irrigation districts were established and 
some digging was done. Political pressure was exerted to 
have the counties issue bonds for the project. Holt County’s 
share would have been $1,266,000. However, the wet years 
after 1895 dampened the ardor for irrigation. Nor were 
the water rights costing eight to ten dollars per acre very 
tempting to people who could not sell the land for one-half 
that price. In July 1897 an engineering report declared 
that there was not enough water to irrigate the entire dis- 
trict, and the promoters soon closed out the project. 


In the meantime, the county’s income had been greatly 
increased through other economic endeavors. As early as 
1893, Lucius D. Richards of Fremont had written to G. C. 
Hazelet in O’Neill suggesting that those interested in in- 
creasing the people’s income should consider the manufac- 
turing of cheese. Richards’ letter was published in The 
Frontier and the editor urged the farmers and business 
men to try to produce more dairy products.** There was 
an ample supply of pasture and hay for the dairy cattle. 
This was especially true in the South Fork Valley and 
along the Elkhorn River Valley. By 1896 the communities 
at O’Neill, Atkinson, Chambers and Amelia had built 
creameries. The chicory factory and the South Ditch had 
received outside financial assistance, but local business 
men and farmers financed the creameries. While local 


21 The Irrigation Age, VI, No. 4, April, 1894, p. 165. The incor- 
porators included A. U. Morris, Robert R. Dickson, J. P. Mann, T. V. 
Golden, Neil Brennan, G. C. Hazelet, O. F. Biglin and J. A. Testman 
of O’Neill. Dr. J. L. McDonald and H. A. Allen of Atkinson. See 
also The Irrigation Age, VI, No. 5, May, 1894, pp. 218-219; Chicago 
Herald, January 14, 1895. 

22 Donald W. Campbell a state engineer from Colorado, A. R. 
Kittell of North Platte, Nebraska, an engineer with experience in 
Colorado and on the South Ditch, and Cyrus W. Rockwood each 
served at various times in making the survey. 

23 First Biennial Report of the State Board of Irrigation, 1895- 
1896, pp. 260-261. Atkinson Graphic, May 9, 1895. 

24 The Frontier, August 3, 1893. 
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efforts started the creameries, usually some individual or 
some company that operated as a wholesale company, as 
the Omaha Cold Storage and Produce Company, became 
owners. 


An example of these projects was the one at Amelia 
where a modern creamery was erected and operated for 
nearly thirty years. The plant was powered by a steam 
engine. Almost one-half the space in the building was de- 
signed for the storage of ice which was taken from local 
lakes during the winter. Flowing well water was also used 
to cool the cream and butter. Some ice was used in the 
freight wagons to haul the produce to the railway stations 
at Atkinson, Emmet, and O’Neill. The creamery had suf- 
ficient ice to make ice cream, especially for local commu- 
nity affairs. The community share holders also enjoyed 
the use of the ice in making ice cream at home. Cream 
wagons operated in the community to pick up the cream 
from the farmers. The farmers, who used flowing wells 
for cooling, sold the creamery a good grade of cream.* 


About a block and one-half from the creamery a small 
stockyards and a dipping vat were erected. Steam was 
piped from the creamery to be used in heating the vat. 
Cattle and sheep were brought in from long distances for 
dipping in attempts to control pests and skin disease. 


In July, 1896 Robert W. McGinnis of York, Nebraska, 
brought a dairy herd to land owned by his family in the 
Amelia community.*° For several years the creamery was 
known as the McGinnis Creamery. McGinnis also had 
financial interests in creameries at Atkinson and O’Neill. 


Press clippings at various times indicate the output 
of the creameries. Most of these notices came in the months 
when the production of milk was at a peak. On May 28, 
1896, the Atkinson Graphic reported that the Atkinson 


25In 1898 the Amelia Creamery was awarded the first prize for 
sweet-cream butter at the Omaha Exposition. Roy Thorkelson was 
the manager of the creamery at that time. 

26 The Frontier, July 30, 1896. 
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creamery had produced fifty-nine tubs of butter in one 
week and the Amelia creamery had produced sixty-three 
tubs in the same week. R. C. Wry, a prominent business 
leader at Chambers, reported that the Chambers’ creamery 
was churning eight hundred to nine hundred pounds of 
butter daily and that several farmers were averaging from 
$40 to $50 per month in cash from the sale of cream.”” A 
year later The Frontier reported that sixty-eight tubs or 
4,080 pounds of butter had been produced at the Atkinson 
creamery in one week and that the Amelia creamery was 
distributing $2,000 a month to its patrons. O’Neill shipped 
297,000 pounds of butter in one year over one railroad 
line.2* An Amelia item in The Frontier for July 15, 1897 
declared that “what this country needs is more creameries 
and the calamity howlers—the demopopocrats—in a short 
time would not be able to muster enough votes to flag a 
hand car.” 


The U. S. Census listed 10,918 milk cows for the county 
in 1890.2° This figure had increased to 11,848 by 1900. 
This small increase in number is offset by better strains 
of milk cattle and increased output of milk. In 1900, out 
of 1876 farms reported in the census, 1665 recorded the 
production of dairy products. According to the census, in 
1899 the farmers of the county produced 3,545,595 gallons 
of milk and sold 87,426 gallons of cream. The farmers had 
sold 312,687 pounds of butter in the same year.*' 


Dairying had helped to restore better economic con- 
ditions for the county. While the income was not too large 
from dairy products, it was a rather steady and permanent 
type of income. No doubt dairying was one of the most 
effective experiments conducted by the farmers. However, 
a large increase in farm income began to come from hay 
and livestock production after 1895. 


27 The Frontier, June 4, 1896. 

28 The Frontier, June 17, 1897 and March 17, 1898. 

29 Report of the Statistics of Agriculture in the U. 8., Hleventh 
Census of the U. 8., 1890 (Washington, 1895), p. 338. 

30 Twelfth Census of the U. 8., 1900, V, 458-459. 

81 Ibid., p. 610. 
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The decade saw sheep production increase from ap- 
proximately 6,000 head to over 26,000 head. Cattle pro- 
duction rose over 100 percent, an increase from 40,000 to 
over 90,000 head. In 1899 approximately 150,000 tons of 
hay were produced. During the same year the county pro- 
duced 3,904 tons of millet and 255 tons of alfalfa.* 


Livestock growers began to import purebred livestock. 
The Angus and Shorthorn breeds were first in the pure- 
bred experiments. One of the best Shorthorn herds was 
owned by the Riley Brothers at Amelia. Holt County was 
definitely a cattle country by 1898. Other economic ex- 
periments included Angora goats, poultry, and flour mill- 
ing. The county produced large flocks of turkeys during 
the decade. By 1897 economic conditions were greatly im- 
proved. James H. Riggs, the editor of The Frontier, wrote 
that “he had not printed a sale-bill for over a year.” To 
Riggs, as well as many others, Holt County had become a 
good place to live in.** 


The editor of The Frontier was reflecting the fact that 
the county’s economy was well on the upgrade. This was 
true for Nebraska and the nation as a whole. Outside re- 
lief to needy areas in Nebraska had ended in 1895. The 
experiments by the people of Holt County had economic 
value. Some basic lessons in irrigation and water resource 
problems had been learned. While chicory raising was not 
a permanent industry, it no doubt helped to stimulate the 
search for diversified sources of income. Considerable eco- 
nomic relief had come through dairying and livestock rais- 
ing, a pattern which holds quite constant today. The 
settlers had found sources of income which enabled them 
to build a more stable society. While some migrated with 
the shifting of the economic winds, many remained to 
build fine businesses and ranches. To these a monument 
might well be erected, dedicated to those who stayed. 


82 Report of the Statistics of Agriculture in the U. 8., Eleventh 
Census of the U. 8., 1890, p. 338 ff., Twelfth Census of the U. 8., 
1900, V; pp. 250-251. 

83 The Frontier, January 14, 1897. 





THE ROLE OF JOSEPH E. JOHNSON AND HIS 
PIONEER NEWSPAPERS IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF TERRITORIAL NEBRASKA 


BY BENJAMIN PFEIFFER 


VER since the days of Lewis and Clark, Nebraska had 
been part of the vast pathway to the West. Settlers 
headed for the Pacific Northwest soon discovered that 

the broad, flat valley of the Platte provided a natural high- 
way to that region, and during the late forties a steady 
stream of wagons traversed Nebraska. In 1847 the Mor- 
mons, driven from their settlement at Nauvoo, Illinois, 
struck a new westward trail across Nebraska along the 
north side of the Platte. Of the various overland routes 
to California, the Platte Valley—South Pass trail soon be- 
came the most popular, and in 1849 alone some 40,000 
settlers passed over the “California Trail’ on their west- 
ward trek.* 


1 James C. Olson, History of Nebraska (Lincoln, 1955), p. 64. 





Benjamin Pfeiffer is an associate professor of English at 
Concordia Teachers College, Seward, Nebraska. This article 
is based on a paper prepared in a graduate seminar under 
Professor James C. Olson at the University of Nebraska. 
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In spite of the fact that thousands of settlers had 
passed through Nebraska, permanent settlements in Ne- 
braska in 1850 were limited to Bellevue and to old Fort 
Kearny on the present site of Nebraska City. When it 
became evident during the early months of 1854 that the 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill would be passed by Congress, groups 
of settlers immediately laid out town sites on the Nebraska 
side of the Missouri in anticipation of the race for the 
territorial capital. By 1855 six centers worthy of the name 
“town” existed in Nebraska: Brownsville (sic), in Nemaha 
County; Nebraska City, in Otoe County; Plattsmouth, in 
Cass County; and Bellevue, Omaha, and Florence, in Doug- 
las County.’ 


Newspapers played no small part in the settlement 
and development of Nebraska. It was the newspaper that 
gave cohesiveness to the early settlements and guided, to 
a large extent, the political, economic, and soeial thinking 
of the pioneer communities. The pioneer newspapers of 
Missouri and Iowa took the lead in extolling the virtues of 
the new territory, and it was largely through their glow- 
ing accounts of the opportunities in this area that settlers 
from many eastern states were first attracted to Nebraska. 
The effectiveness of this propaganda campaign of the pio- 
neer newspaper can be seen from the census taken in No- 
vember, 1854, which showed that by that time Nebraska 
already had a total of 2,732 inhabitants.* 


The influence of the pioneer newspaper was dependent, 
to a large extent, on the character and ability of its pub- 
lisher. Since the owner of the paper frequently served 
also as editor and publisher, the pioneer press usually bore 
the unmistakable stamp of a single individual. Of all the 
early Nebraska journalists none was more colorful and in- 
dividualistic than Joseph Ellis Johnson, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Omaha Arrow and later The Huntsman’s Echo 
of Wood River Center. Although Johnson was active on 


2 George L. Miller, ‘“Newspapers and Newspapermen of the Ter- 
ritorial Period,” Proceedings and Collections of the Nebraska State 
Historica? Society, Second Series, V, 32. 

8 Olson, op. cit., p. 87. 
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the Nebraska journalistic scene for only three years, he 
left the imprint of his character and personality on the 
pioneer communities of territorial Nebraska and must be 
ranked with Robert W. Furnas and J. Sterling Morton as 
one of Nebraska’s outstanding territorial journalists. 


Joseph E. Johnson was born April 28, 1817 at Pom- 
fret, Chautauqua County, New York, the son of Ezekial 
Johnson and Julia Hills.t He spent the early years of his 
life on his father’s farm, but because of his frail physical 
nature he soon sought work with a local merchant. When 
he was sixteen years old, he moved to Kirtland, Ohio, with 
his parents, who had become members of the Church of 
the Latter Day Saints. Since the followers of Joseph Smith 
were unwelcome in most communities, the Johnson family 
seldom remained in one place for any length of time. While 
Johnson was living at the Mormon settlement at Nauvoo, 
Illinois, he was married to Harriet Snyder. Joseph Smith 
himself performed the ceremony.° 


In 1848 Johnson moved with his family to “Miller’s 
Hollow,” later known as Kanesville, and built the first 
house in what today is Pottawattamie County, Iowa. He 
served as postmaster of Kanesville for five years and was 
instrumental in having the name of the town changed to 
Council Bluffs.* 


In 1852 Johnson bought The Western Bugle at Council 
Bluffs, which he continued to publish until 1856. In addi- 
tion to publishing the Bugle, and later on the Omaha Arrow, 
he practiced law, ran a blacksmith shop, was an insurance 
agent, and carried on a general merchandising business.’ 
An advertisement in the Arrow shows that in addition to 
running these business establishments, Johnson also served 


4J. Sterling Morton and Albert Watkins, [Mustrated History of 
Nebraska (Lincoln, 1907), II, 336. 

5 Ibid., p. 337. 

6 Ibid. 

7A. G. Warner, “Sketches from Territorial History,” Transac- 
tions and Reports of the Nebraska State Historical Society, I, 57. 
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as notary public, having an office in a back room of the 
post office building in Council Bluffs.* 


Johnson was a pioneer at heart and welcomed every 
opportunity to explore a new region. In 1850 he had ac- 
companied a wagon train to Utah and returned from that 
trip with the firm intention of moving to that territory, 
but this desire was not fulfilled until he left Wood River 
in 1861. Soon after the opening of Nebraska Territory, 
Johnson established the first store on the present site of 
Omaha, and from there he sent the first trainload of goods 
to Denver, Colorado.* After leaving Council Bluffs in 1856, 
Johnson helped found the town of Crescent City, Iowa, and 
for a short time published The Oracle in that community. 
The following year he returned to Council Bluffs again 
and for a year published the Council Bluffs Press. 


In 1859 Johnson moved his family to the Wood River 
area in south central Nebraska and established the first 
home at the place where the present town of Shelton stands. 
Johnson’s Ranche, as the place was called, became an im- 
portant stop-over point for the Mormons on their way to 
Utah. In connection with the supply store which Johnson 
operated at Wood River Center, he had a blacksmith and 
general repair shop. The large number of wagon trains 
passing through that point soon made the wagon repair 
shop a more profitable venture than the store.’*® Johnson 
himself estimated that during his two years’ residence at 
Wood River Center at least 15,000 emigrants passed his 
log cabin store on their way to California and nearly as 
many on their way to Utah." 


As in Council Bluffs and Omaha, so also in Wood 
River Center Johnson conducted a number of unrelated 
business enterprises. In addition to running a general store 
and blacksmith shop, he raised large quantities of vege- 


8 Omaha Arrow, August 4, 1854. 

® Morton and Watkins, op. cit., p. 837. 

10 Samuel C. Bassett, History of Buffalo County (Chicago, 1915), 
p. 23. ‘ 
11 The Huntsman’s Echo, July 4, 1861. 
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tables which he sold to the wagon trains passing through. 
He also operated a mill and furnished accommodations for 
man and beast. In spite of his many business activities, 
Johnson still found time for one of his favorite hobbies. 
Johnson was very fond of flowers and small fruits, and 
he had one of the finest flower gardens ever planted west 
of the Mississippi." Buffalo frequently broke down the 
fenced enclosure in which Johnson cultivated his flowers 
and garden stuff, but he was reluctant to kill them." He 
planted many trees around his log cabin store which re- 
mained landmarks for many years.** 


Soon after his arrival in the Wood River area, Johnson 
began publishing The Huntsman’s Echo. Throughout its 
existence the Echo was not a financial success, perhaps 
because the news articles frequently contained references 
to stupid merchants who failed to see the value of adver- 
tising and to dishonest persons who failed to live up to 
their advertising contracts. In October, 1860, he wrote: 
“If they ‘can’t afford’ to support a paper devoted to their 
home interests, we can’t afford to find both brains and 
money to carry it on. We don’t want something for noth- 
ing—but we do want those who are benefited by our pub- 
lication to come up like white men and help out.”** 


Johnson was a man of vision and foresight. From the 
beginning he saw that the north side of the Platte River 
was the logical route for the proposed Union Pacific Rail- 
road.** He anticipated that in the future when the railroad 
was built, a city would be established at the point where 
he had located his store. There is every reason to believe 
that had he remained at Wood River Center during the 
building of the railroad, the influence exerted by an ably 
edited newspaper would have been strong enough to locate 


12 A. T. Andreas, ed., History of the State of Nebraska (Chicago, 
1882), p. 414. 

13 Samuel C. Bassett, “A Broken Axle,” Collection of Nebraska 
Pioneer Reminiscences (Issued by the Nebraska Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 1916), p. 27. 

14 Andreas, op. cit., p. 414. 

15 Echo, October 26, 1860. 

16 Bassett, op. cit., p. 22. 
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the division point of the Union Pacific at Wood River 
Center, instead of at Grand Island where it now is." 


Although Johnson recognized the commercial potential 
of Wood River Center, he, nevertheless, left it during the 
summer of 1861 and moved to Utah, first locating in Salt 
Lake City for a few months until he could find a suitable 
spot for settlement. Several factors combined to cause his 
departure from Wood River. Johnson had two wives and 
numerous children on his arrival at Wood River Center 
in 1859, and the following year another woman came from 
Iowa to join his establishment. The increasing prejudice 
against the Mormons and especially against polygamy 
hastened Johnson’s departure for Utah, whose residents 
were more sympathetic to the beliefs and practices of the 
Mormons.'* The principal reason, however, for Johnson’s 
departure from Wood River Center was his stand on the 
issue of slavery. The final editorial of The -Huntsman’s 
Echo reveals a tinge of bitterness as Johnson bids farewell 
to his pleasant home in Wood River Center: 


Friends and patrons—adieu. We have secessed, and to- 
morrow shall start westward and probably become a citizen 
of Utah, and perhaps—soon our Echo may be Re-Echoed 
from the tops of the mountains. . . . We go from turmoil, 
strife and bloodshed to seek quiet in the happy, peaceful 
vales of Utah. 


This Republican reign of terror, blood, tyranny and 
oppression is too much for our Democratic style of free 
thought, free speech and freedom, where men who may 
chance to differ in opinion with wild, blood-thirsty fanatics, 
are threatened and sometimes despoiled and murdered... .19 


Johnson could not conscientiously espouse the cause of 
either the North or the South, and so he felt that Utah, 
far removed from the fraternal struggle, had more to offer 
than strife-torn Nebraska. He hoped “in some quiet moun- 
tain dell to make a little Eden-like world of sunshine, 
flowers, smiles and happiness, where peace and plenty 


11 Ibid. 
18 Ibid, 
19 Echo, July 4, 1861. 
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abound, and the clamor of strife and bloodshed may not 
be heard.’ 


After living in Salt Lake City for a few months, John- 
son secured a large tract of land about seventy-five miles 
south of Salt Lake, where he established a home which he 
named Spring Lake Villa.** Here he published for a while 
a paper called the Farmer’s Oracle. The cold winter cli- 
mate, however, caused him to move to St. George in the 
southern part of Utah, in 1868, where he published Our 
Dixie Times, and later the Rio Virgen Times and the Utah 
Pomolgist and Gardener. After rebuilding his store in St. 
George, which had been destroyed by fire, he sold out and 
moved to Arizona “to open up a place of refuge for the 
Saints of God.”** He died in Temple, Arizona, December 
17, 1882. 


Although Joseph E. Johnson was on the Nebraska 
scene for only a little more than three years, his news- 
paper activity left a deep imprint, not only on Nebraska 
journalism, but also on the political and social development 
of territorial Nebraska. Both the Arrow and The Hunts- 
man’s Echo were on the scene when the political and social 
thought of Nebraska Territory was in the formative stage, 
and the editorials which dropped from Johnson’s pen in- 
fluenced in no small way the early development of Ne- 
braska. The Arrow and The Huntsman’s Echo, though 
relatively short-lived, can claim some of the honor which 
Harrison Johnson, an early historian of Nebraska, bestows 
on the newspapers of the state: 

We are glad to believe that every paper in Nebraska has 

a place in its history, and that no other agency—not even 

the great corporations with all their wealth and farseeing 

enterprise, not even the governing men and statesmen who 


have labored to give Nebraska position, influence, and fame 
—has wielded a greater influence for the prosperity and 


20 Ibid. 

21 Morton and Watkins, op. cit., p. 337. 

22 Ibid. 

23 J. Cecil Alter, Harly Utah Journalism (Salt Lake City, 1938), 
p. 230. 
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importance of the State, than the cloud of news print which 
every week settles down among its busy population.2+ 


The Arrow was one of the institutions which brought 
Nebraska nation-wide attention before the Civil War. The 
flamboyant nature of its editorials, its obvious appeal to 
people of culture and refinement, and its relentless crusade 
for democracy all combined to give the Arrow an audience 
far beyond the confines of territorial Nebraska. The nu- 
merous testimonials about the Arrow from papers all over 
the eastern United States attest to the widespread circula- 
tion of this frontier newspaper. 


Considerable speculation has existed about the author- 
ship of the striking editorials and articles of the Arrow. 
The masthead simply lists J. E. Johnson and J. W. Pattison 
as editor and publisher. Earlier historians generally cred- 
ited Pattison, later associated with W. W. Wyman in pub- 
lishing the Omaha Times, with authorship of the editorials 
and articles.2* A comparison of the articles and editorials 
of the Arrow with those of The Huntsman’s Echo, how- 
ever, makes it quite clear that the same person was the 
author of both. A letter from Johnson himself to the editor 
of the Omaha Herald, dated May 12, 1872, reveals that 
Pattison played a relatively minor role on the Arrow.” 


From the very beginning the Arrow set for itself a 
wide sphere of influence. In the line under the masthead 
of the paper the reader was informed that the Arrow was 
to be “a family newspaper, devoted to the arts, sciences, 
general literature, agriculture, and politics.” Johnson made 
it clear from the start that he was interested not only in 
the political developments in Nebraska Territory, but in 
the cultural, economic, and educational aspects as well. 
During the five months of its publication the Arrow faith- 
fully attempted to cultivate all these areas. 


24 Harrison Johnson, Johnson’s History of Nebraska (Omaha, 
1880), p. 176. 

25 Alfred Sorenson, History of Omaha (Omaha, 1889), p. 61. 

26 Frank Burkley, The Faded Frontier (Omaha, 1935), p. 316. 
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The Kansas-Nebraska Bill was one of the hot political 
issues of 1854. Many thoughtful people saw in this bill 
the opening wedge for the unrestricted extension of slavery 
into all the western territories. Johnson had no such fears 
about this measure and defended it with all his eloquence. 
He was convinced that those who were most fearful about 
the consequences of this bill had never read the provisions 
of the Kansas-Nebraska Act, and so he devoted the front 
page of the first two issues of the Arrow to a complete 
text of the bill as it had been passed by both houses of 
Congress. He attacked the proponents of a repeal measure, 
showing that their opposition to the Kansas-Nebraska Act 
was not because it raised the possibility of the extension 
of slavery into western territories, but because it gave a 
greater degree of self-government to Nebraska than any 
other territory had enjoyed.*’ 


One of the prime needs of Nebraska Territory in 1854 
was a large influx of permanent settlers who would lay 
the foundations for the future development of this terri- 
tory. The Arrow used its fullest powers of persuasion to 
make Nebraska attractive to people in the eastern part of 
the United States who were contemplating moving west- 
ward. The lead editorial in the first issue paints the beauty 
of the Nebraska landscape with lyric rapture: 

An elevated tableland surrounds us; the majestic Mis- 
souri just off on our left goes sweeping its muddy course 
adown toward the Mexican Gulf whilst the background of 
the pleasing picture is filled up with Iowa’s loveliest, richest 
scenery. Away upon our left spreading far away in the dis- 
tance lies one of the loveliest sections of Nebraska. Yon 
rich, rolling widespread and beautiful prairie dotted with 
timber looks lovely enough just now as heaven’s free sun- 
light touches off in beauty the lights and shades to be liter- 


ally entitled the Eden land of the world, and inspire us with 
flights of fancy upon this antiquated heaven. . . .28 


Johnson was impressed not only by the physical beauty 
of the new territory; he envisioned the natural route 


through Nebraska for the Union Pacific and even had 
dreams of the future capital of the United States rising 


27 Omaha Arrow, September 8, 1854. 
28 Ibid., July 28, 1854. 
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up from the Nebraska plains.*® Ironically it was the de- 
velopment of the means of transportation and communica- 
tion, which Johnson advocated so strongly, that made the 
relocation of the federal capital unnecessary. 


Another political issue which the Arrow espoused with 
enthusiasm was the protection of settlers against attacks 
by the Indians of the Plains. The massacre at Fort Laramie 
in the fall of 1854 and the inclination of the “Shian”’ to be 
troublesome gave Johnson ammunition for his propaganda 
campaign to get more federal troops into Nebraska Terri- 
tory. He suggested that unless more soldiers were dis- 
patched to this territory, the pioneers themselves would 
“have to shoulder their trusty rifles and in true frontier 
style take to the bush for a ‘free fight’.” 


Johnson, however, was also greatly interested in peace- 
ful means of settling disputes with the Indians. He fol- 
lowed with interest the negotiations which the federal 
government was carrying on with the leaders of the Plains 
Indians and later published the full text of the treaty con- 
cluded between George Manypenny, Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, and the chiefs of the tribes of the Oto and 
Missouri Indians and also with the chiefs of the Omaha.*° 


One of the burning issues in Nebraska during the 
summer of 1854 was the location of the new territorial 
capital. The two logical contenders for this honor were 
Omaha and Bellevue, and the Nebraska Palladium at Belle- 
“vue made a vigorous campaign to have the capital located 
there. Johnson countered the campaign of the Palladium 
by pointing out Omaha’s location on a delightful plateau, 
its excellent ferry landing, its central location on the east- 
ern boundary of the territory, and its strategic location on 
the most direct route from Chicago to the north bend of 
the Platte.** The decision to locate the territorial capital at 
Omaha gave that city an impetus which contributed to its 
becoming the largest city in Nebraska. 


29 Ibid., September 8, 1854. 
80 Ibid,, September 1, 1854. 
31 Jbid., August 4, 1854. 

















Joseph E. Johnson 


An outstanding pioneer journalist, he left the imprint of his 
character and personality on the communities of territorial 
Nebrask1. 
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THE OMAHA ARROW. 


THE PEOPLE—SOVAREICNS OF TIE SOIL. 








Se i 
J. E. JOHNSON, EDITORS & 
JNO. W. PATTISON,S PROPRIETORS. 


ee Serene see eee 
OMAHA CITY, NEBRASKA TER. _ 


Friday, July 28, 1854. 


_ — ao 

Well, strangers, friends, patrons, and the 
good people gencrally, wherever in the wide 
world your lot may be cast, and in whatev- 
er clime this Arrow may reach you, licre we 
are upon Nebraska soil, seated upon the 
stump of an ancient oak, which serves for 
an editorial chair, and the top of our badly 
abused beaver for a table, we purpose endi- 
ting a leader for the Oana Arrow. An el- 
evated tablelaud surrounds us; the majestic 
Missouri just off on our left goes sweeping its 
muddy course adown toward the Mexieaft 
Gulf, whilst the background of the plea- 
sing picture is filled up with Lowa’s loveli- 
est, richest scenery. Away upon our left 
spreading far away in the distance lies one 
of the loveliest sections of Nebraska. Yon 
rich, rolling, wide spread and beautiful prai- 
rie dotted with timber looks lovely cnough 
just now as heaven's free sunlight touches 
eff in beauty the lights and shades to be lit- 
erally entitled the Eden land of the world, 
aad inspire us with flights of fancy upon this 
antiquated beaver, but itwon’t pay. There 
sticks our axe in the trunk of an old oak 
whose branches have for years becn fanned 
by the breeses that constantly sweeps from, 
over the oftimes flower dotted prairie lea, 
aad from which we purpose making a log 
for our cabin, and claim, 

















Joseph E. Johnson, like other pioneer editors, was dedicated 
to the task of promoting Nebraska. His editorials bear the 
inimitable stamp of his vigorous personality. 
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The motto of The Huntsman’s Echo reflected the individualism 
of its editor, Joseph E. Johnson. 
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When Nebraska was organized as a territory in 1854, 
much of the region was still unknown to the white man. 
Johnson made it a point to become personally acquainted 
with eastern Nebraska. Early in October, 1854, he took a 
300 mile trip through this section, viewing the advantages 
and the disadvantages of the land. His enthusiasm was 
not lessened by what he saw. He was more convinced than 
ever that “a flattering and prosperous future awaited this 
delightful section of Nebraska.’’** Later trips took him to 
the Elkhorn Valley, the Platte Valley country, and the 
region around Nebraska City, south of the Platte. After 
each trip Johnson shared his discoveries with the readers 
of the Arrow. 


Johnson, however, was not interested in only the po- 
litical and economic aspects of the new territory. He was 
equally concerned about the moral and cultural side of life 
in the Nebraska communities. Throughout its short career 
the Arrow was an ardent champion of honesty, fair play, 
and moral decency, and led a vigorous campaign against 
deceit and corruption. One of the most flagrant cases of 
political thievery was that of Captain Throckmorton, skip- 
per of the river boat Genoa, who had charged the United 
States government nearly double the ordinary price for 
transporting Indian goods from St. Louis to the Indian 
Agency below Omaha. Johnson publicly reprimanded 
Throckmorton in the pages of the Arrow and made it clear 
that all similar nefarious schemes would receive the same 
unwelcome publicity. He advised his readers that it would 
afford him pleasure to be informed of similar acts so that 
the Arrow could treat the case as it might deserve and 
“send an Arrow that will stick in the bodies of the ag- 
gressors.’’** 


A double standard of morality was abhorrent to John- 
son, whether in public life or in private. Commenting edi- 
torially on an article on “Hypocrisy” from the Williams- 
burg Times, Johnson stated: “The same hypocrisy we have 


82 Jbid., October 13, 1854. 
83 Ibid., September 1, 1854. 
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seen severely prayerful of a Sunday, and on Monday it 
bartered a pair of gaiters with a courtezan. ... It is preva- 
lent in some cheap groceries, in the shape of short weights; 
it is exhibited in wet goods—predominates in coffee; it is 
powerful in milk, and— it’s everywhere.’ 


Intemperance was another social and moral evil against 
which the Arrow directed its barb. The shameful attack 
on President Pierce on the streets of Washington by three 
intoxicated men was held up as an example showing how 
intemperance had gotten out of control. “And yet,” stated 
the Arrow, “we ‘take away the people’s liberty’ if we at- 
tempt to prohibit the extension of this debasing and almost 
universal evil.’”** That Johnson was opposed not so much 
to the use as the misuse of alcohol is shown by the fact 
that liquor was one of the commodities handled by his 
store in Wood River Center. 


The Arrow stood for courtesy and decency also in poli- 
tics. Feelings ran high during the eighteen fifties, and 
frequently violent demonstrations resulted when a speaker 
expressed views not in agreement with those of the audi- 
ence. One such flagrant breach of common courtesy oc- 
curred in Chicago when Senator Douglas addressed a crowd 
of some 8,000 people. He was constantly harassed by 
groans, hisses, and yells. To Johnson, this demonstration 
was evidence of the “maniacal insanity” of the Whigs and 
Abolitionists who stopped at nothing to silence the cham- 
pion of Popular Sovereignty.** 


Although Johnson was interested in the development 
of all phases of frontier life, he was particularly concerned 
with the cultural aspect of territorial life. Johnson him- 
self was a well-read man, and he made a concerted effort 
to stimulate the intellectual life of the community through 
the pages of the Arrow. Johnson regarded good conversa- 
tion as being frequently more useful than books for the 


34 Ibid., August 4, 1854. 
35 Ibid., September 1, 1854. 
36 Ibid., September 15, 1854. 
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purpose of knowledge, and he himself enjoyed regular 
visits with friends and acquaintances in Iowa and Ne- 
braska. 


The Arrow itself was no ordinary dispenser of news. 
There was a quality of literary style which set the Arrow 
apart from most frontier newspapers. Although the style 
tended to be oratorical at times, Johnson’s editorials and 
articles were vivid and striking. In an editorial entitled 
“Our Sanctum Again” Johnson waxes almost poetic: 
“... We have been out scrambling through the bushes to 
gather some delicious and juicy plums that grow in wild 
profusion around us. The reverberating echoes of the axe 
of the distant squatter mingled with the noontide anthem 
of the wild wood warbler falls upon our ear as the sound 
of merry music... .’*" 


Johnson’s interest in literary matters manifested itself 
also in the appearance of poems and short pieces of fiction 
in the pages of the Arrow. The September 1, 1854 issue 
carried a complete story entitled “My First Lesson in Span- 
ish” or “A Declaration of Love in Mexico.” Judged by 
literary standards, this story is rather melodramatic, but 
the readers of the Arrow had simple literary tastes. The 
poetry, too, had a distinctly western flavor, but occasionally 
a poem of greater literary merit appeared in the Arrow. 
The issue of Nevember 3, 1854, carried the complete text 
of Tennyson’s “The May Queen.” 


With the publication of the last issue of the Arrow in 
December, 1854, Johnson disappeared from the journalistic 
scene of Nebraska Territory, but not for long. On June 14, 
1860, Johnson began publishing his second Nebraska paper, 
The Huntsman’s Echo of Wood River Center in Buffalo 
County. The prospectus of the Echo which appeared in the 
first issue showed that Johnson had lost none of his rugged 
individualism. It stated: 


The Hcho will be strictly independent upon all subjects, 
and will pander to the notions of none (except our own) but 
labor for the interests of all, by showing to the farmer and 


87 Ibid., September 8, 1854. 
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landless in other regions, the rare inducement and advan- 
tages offered in the fertile Valley of this great American 
Nile, and so far as in us lies, enlighten, encourage, and 
assist in the advancement of agriculture, arts, science and 
stock growing, and in the development of our widespread 
resources, for the accumulation of the comforts and neces- 
saries of life. . . .38 


The Echo intended to cut an even wider swath than 
the Arrow, as its motto, “Independent in Everything— 
Neutral in Nothing,” would indicate. Since settlers in the 
Wood River area were few and far between, the Echo was 
addressed to all who had settled along the Mormon Trail 
and to the thousands of settlers who passed through Wood 
River Center on their way to Utah, Colorado, and Cali- 
fornia. This accounts also for the advertisements from 
merchants all the way from Crescent City, Iowa, to Kear- 
ney City, Nebraska Territory. 


Johnson’s settling in Wood River Center did not lessen 
his interest in roaming. The very first issue of the Echo 
carried an account of a twenty day trip to Florence, Omaha, 
Council Bluffs, and other points in Iowa. Two weeks later 
Johnson made an exploration trip in a northwesterly direc- 
tion toward the Loup. The following February he at- 
tempted the hazardous journey from Omaha to Wood River 
in the winter time. In a letter addressed to the Echo John- 
son related his experiences in battling against the snow and 
cold as the party proceeded through Fremont, North Bend, 
and Columbus. At Columbus the group was snowed in, but 
Johnson was taken by private sled to Genoa. Here he spent 
considerable time visiting the Pawnee reservation and 
studying the life of the Pawnee.** Johnson attempted to 
make use of this opportunity by “swapping” with the Paw- 
nee, but he found the Indians astute bargainers and re- 
ceived the short end of the deal.* 


The more Johnson explored the Wood River region, 
the more he became convinced that this region had a great 
agricultural potential. Corn, wheat, oats, rye and potatoes 


88 The Huntsman’s Echo, June 14, 1860. 
89 Ibid, February 21, 1861. 
40 Ibid., April 25, 1861. 
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did remarkably well, and Johnson saw no reason why this 
section should not become the best wheat growing region 
in the West.* 


One of the events in which Johnson took a keen in- 
terest was the construction of the first telegraph line 
across Nebraska in the fall of 1860. The line was expected 
to reach Kearney by the end of September, and by Febru- 
ary, 1861, the Echo carried a regular column of “Telegraph 
News.” One of the first items reported under this heading 
was the election of Jefferson Davis as President of the 
Confederacy.* 


By 1860 politics in Nebraska Territory were clearly 
split along Republican and Democratic lines. The Repub- 
licans, meeting in Plattsmouth, nominated Samuel G. Daily 
as candidate for the office of Territorial Representative 
from Nebraska. The Democrats, meeting in Omaha, nom- 
inated J. Sterling Morton, Secretary of the Territory, as 
their candidate.** The Echo vigorously supported the can- 
didacy of Morton, pointing out that he had come to the 
Territory with “nothing but honor, virtue, integrity, and 
energy to assist his advancement.”** In supporting the 
candidacy of Morton, Johnson based his choice on two 
points: the qualifications of the candidates and their ability 
to serve. He considered Daily inferior to Morton on both 
points. The influence of the Echo on this election can be 
seen from the fact that Johnson’s own district gave Morton 
a thirty-nine to three margin over his opponent. Since 
Morton was declared elected by a margin of only fourteen 
votes, the support of the Echo proved to be an important 
factor in the outcome of the election. Daily later contested 
the election, and the House of Representatives on purely 
partisan grounds gave the seat to Daily.* 


In the election of November, 1860, Johnson was chosen 
superintendent of common schools in his county, and he 


41 Jbid., June 14, 1860. 

42 Ibid., February 21, 1861. 
43 Olson, op. cit., p. 126. 

44 Echo, September 13, 1860. 
45 Olson, op. cit., p. 127. 
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also claimed to have received the largest number of votes 
for representative to the territorial legislature from his 
district.*° However, when he went to claim his seat in the 
Republican controlled legislature, he was “beaten back by 
a little Dutchman” half his size.*’ Since Buffalo County 
had not been formally organized by 1860, the above state- 
ment seems to refer to Frederick Hedde, who according to 
Morton represented Hall and Monroe Counties in the Sev- 
enth Territorial Legislature. 


The secession problem which confronted the country 
after the 1860 election caused Johnson a great deal of an- 
guish. He was strongly in favor of preserving the Union, 
but only by peaceful means. The idea of brother subjugat- 
ing brother by bloodshed was abhorrent to him. In an 
editorial entitled “Our Country” he made a fervent plea 
that the country’s leaders find a method other than war 
to resolve the current crisis: “Ye men in power—Gover- 
nors—Congressmen—pause—let not a hasty misunder- 
standing lead our country to ruin and disgrace; Soldiers— 
ere you aim at the life of your brother, know you are 
right. Let not a false patriotism nerve you to slay your 
Brother. . . .’”’* 


Johnson was opposed to war against the South for 
another reason. The outbreak of hostilities would mean 
the withdrawal of many of the garrisons stationed in Ne- 
braska Territory and thus expose the settlers to attacks 
from the Indians who were becoming more hostile as the 
herds of buffalo were disappearing from the Plains. That 
these fears were not groundless can be seen from the nu- 
merous Indian attacks during the Civil War in spite of 
the fact that a home guard of cavalry had been organized. 


The evils of civil war were so great in Johnson’s mind 
that he considered the partitioning of the country prefer- 
able to war. When the North resolved to use the force of 
arms to bring the South back into the Union, Johnson felt 


46 Echo, November 2, 1860. 
47 Ibid.}; April 26, 1861. 
48 Ibid., April 25, 1861. 
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that the nation’s doom had been sealed. In the last edi- 
torial of the Echo he wrote: 

Pride, wickedness and injustice have become national 
characteristics, and our whole political moral and social sys- 
tem has become rotten to the core. Our greatness has de- 
parted never to return, and our boasted Union is broken, 
severed and destroyed, never again to rise. Our national 
doom is sealed—unalterably—and still thousands rush upon 
the sword only to meet death.+9 


While political issues dominated the pages of the Echo, 
the cultural side of life was not forgotten. Poetry became 
one of the regular features of the Echo. Generally the 
poems were the works of obscure writers, but they served 
to keep alive an appreciation of literary art in this pioneer 
community. The short story, too, became a fixture on the 
front page of the Echo. 


Humor was another feature of the Echo. Generally 
it had a frontier flavor and depended chiefly on exaggera- 
tions of human folly. Sportsmen, for instance, were ad- 
vised that it might be a good idea to let the barrel of a 
gun get rusty inside, for then when it would go off, it 
would kill at both ends; or they were reminded to point 
the muzzle of a cocked gun at their friend’s toe “for fear 
of blowing his brains out.”*’ Humor even found its way 
into the advertisements appearing in the Echo. In adver- 
tising for a business partner, for example, Johnson asked 
for “an ‘outdoor’ partner, who don’t drink, smoke or chew, 
can work all day at every business—from the hairspring 
of a watch up to feeding pigs and picking millstones, turn- 
ing grindstone when it rains, preaching on Sundays, and 
doing all the editor’s hard fighting.”™ 


Johnson’s sudden decision to move to Utah was a loss 
not only to Wood River Center but to Nebraska journalism. 
Together with J. Sterling Morton, editor of the Nebraska 
City News, and Robert W. Furnas, publisher of the Ne- 
braska Advertiser at Brownville, Joseph E. Johnson formed 


49 Ibid., July 4, 1861. 
50 Ibid., July 14, 1860. 
51 Jbid., April 25, 1861. 
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a trio of colorful and influential journalists in territorial 
Nebraska. Although the primary interests of these editors 
were progress and politics, they were at the same time 
conscious of the literary aspects of their work and may be 
regarded as the first contributors to the literature of the 


state.” 


52 Olson, op. cit., p. 354. 











GEORGE W. NORRIS, JAMES J. HILL, 
AND THE RAILROAD RATE BILL 


BY RICHARD LOWITT 


HEN Theodore Roosevelt requested the Congress to 
grant the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
power to revise railroad rates and initiate other 

regulations, he knew that popular sentiment in many quar- 
ters throughout the country favored such a move. In Ne- 
braska George W. Norris, serving his second term in the 
House of Representatives as the member from the Fifth 
Congressional District, likewise knew that his constituents 
were in accord with the idea of further railroad regula- 
tions. Why, during a period of prosperity, a Republican 
President and many Republican Congressmen should favor 
a policy that powerful segments of their party had pre- 
viously opposed, may appear puzzling, especially when one 
also considers the close ties between the Republican party 
and the railroads in the western states where the agitation 
for reform was most prevalent. 





Dr. Richard Lowitt is an assistant professor in the Depart- 

ment of History, Connecticut College. Our readers will recall 

previous articles on George W. Norris by Dr. Lowitt which 
have appeared in this magazine. 
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This was certainly the case in Nebraska where the al- 
liance between the Republican party and the Burlington 
and Union Pacific railroads had been intimate, almost as 
long as Nebraska had been a state. Indeed, during the de- 
pression period of the nineties when the Populists and their 
Democratic allies sought to curb railroad power in the 
western states, George W. Norris, as a promising young 
lawyer in Beaver City, had been on the payroll of the 
Burlington Railroad. Norris had always been friendly to 
the railroad, and Burlington officials, particularly Charles 
F. Manderson, to whom the letter printed below was ad- 
dressed, had been friendly and helpful in launching his 
Congressional career. 


Why, then, did Republican politicians and Republican 
voters, many of whom had never been persuaded by the 
emotional antirailroad appeals of the Populists and their 
political predecessors, come to believe that railroads must 
be regulated?! Why did they vigorously endorse the rail- 
road rate bill which finally emerged from the legislative 
process in June, 1906, as the Hepburn Act? In Nebraska, 
Norris believed the reason could be explained largely by 
the policies of one very powerful and extremely able indi- 
vidual, James J. Hill. Ever since the Hill railroad inter- 
ests, early in the twentieth century, had acquired a con- 
trolling interest in the stock of the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy Railroad, changes had occurred in its policies 
and practices in Nebraska. By the time the Fifty-ninth 
Congress met in December, 1905, these changes had alien- 
ated all segments of the population. Groups that had never 
been hostile to the Burlington now joined with farmers in 
demanding that it be curbed. Norris, living in McCook, a 
division point on the main line of the road between Omaha 
and Denver, had ample opportunity to investigate many of 
these charges. He found numerous reasons why his con- 
stituents favored national railroad regulation, but by and 


1 For a discussion of business sentiment in favor of railroad reg- 
ulation, see Robert H. Wiebe, “Business Disunity and the Progressive 
Movement, 1901-1914,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XLIV, 
No. 4 (March, 1958), 673-680. 
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large they could all be summed up in terms of the policies 
inaugurated in the “short-grass” country by James J. Hill 
and his associates in the management of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington and Quincy Railroad. 


A copy of this letter is located in the vast collection 
of George W. Norris Papers in the Manuscript Division of 
the Library of Congress. 


George W. Norris to Charles F. Manderson,? December 28, 
1905. 


I have received your letter of December 19th with en- 
closures as therein stated. I have read with interest the 
copy of your letter to Senator Millard,’ dated December 
7th. I have noted carefully what you say therein in regard 
to an announcement made as you say by some of the mem- 
bers of the House, “That the State of Nebraska is prac- 
tically unanimous in favor of the President’s proposition 
to grant the rate making power to a Commission”, and 
your denial of the truth of such announcement. You say 
also, “A lot of time servers and unthinking men who have 
given no thought to this matter are undoubtedly in favor 
of the President’s policy.” 


There may be some question as to whether the State 
of Nebraska is unanimous, but in my judgment the ques- 
tion of giving the rate making power to a commission ought 
to be decided on vastly higher grounds. It is probably but 
natural that men should desire to be held in high esteem 
by their fellow men, and that men in public life should be 
anxious, as a rule, to be in harmony, with the sentiment 
of the country which they represent. While not criticising 
in any sense this idea, yet, in my own judgment the honest, 
conscientious member of Congress will do his best to arrive 
at a just solution of this important question as well as other 
important questions, and will act in harmony with the dic- 


2 Charles F. Manderson (1837-1911) was at this time serving as 
general solicitor of the Burlington system west of the Mississippi 
River. In 1900 he had been President of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, and from 1883 to 1895 had served as a United States Senator 
from Nebraska. 

8 Joseph Hopkins Millard (1836-1922) United States Senator from 
Nebraska from 1901-1907. Previously he had been a prominent 
Omaha banker and for fifteen years had served as a director of the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company. After his service in the United 
States Senate he resumed his position as president and cashier of 
the Omaha National Bank. 
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tates of his own conscience. When he has arrived at a so- 
lution which within his own heart he believes to be just, 
he will carry it out even tho it means his political annihila- 
tion.* While there are those members who will follow pub- 
lic clamor and will be influenced thereby in their vote, with- 
out giving the subject any other consideration and thought, 
yet, it is not fair to say that all those who are in favor of 
giving to some legal body the power to fix a fair rate in 
place of one that has been found after due hearing, to be 
unjust, are influenced to such conclusion simply on account 
of public clamor and prejudice. 


The second quotation above noted, taken from your 
letter to Senator Millard, taken in a strictly literal sense, 
may be true, but if it is intended by you that all persons 
who believe in giving supervision of railroad rates to a 
Commission or some other body of intelligent and compe- 
tent men, are included in that class and are as a matter 
of fact, “time servers and unthinking men”, then I must 
take issue with you. Ever since the beginning of this rate 
agitation, I have interested myself in the question. I had 
read volumes—speeches, arguments, resolutions &c., on the 
subject. I have devoted all the time at my disposal to this 
subject. I know that I have been conscientious and honest 
in trying to reach a just conclusion—just to the public and 
the railroads alike. I would rather be right in my own 
conscience and satisfied with the righteousness of my posi- 
tion on this question than to retain my present position or 
secure any other—yes, I would rather resign and be de- 
prived of all chance of future preferment, than to cast my 
vote in such a way that in my own heart such action would 
be condemned as wrong.' 


4 This is one of the first statements of a position that later be- 
came widely associated with Norris. Actually at this time Norris 
had the support of his constituents in favoring “the President’s 
proposition” and was in no danger of suffering repudiation for his 
stand. 


5In possible justification for these extreme statements, it might 
be noted that shortly after he wrote this letter Norris broke with 
the administration by speaking and voting against the Philippine 
tariff measure that President Theodore Roosevelt favored, and that 
after his role in the debate against the Armed Ship Bill in February, 
1917, Norris offered to resign as Senator from Nebraska and submit 
to a recall election. (See his speech in the Congressional Record: 
Fifty-Ninth Congress, First Session January 13, 1906, pp. 1044-1048. 
The text of his 1917 letter to Governor- Keith Neville of Nebraska 
agreeing to submit to a recall election can be conveniently located 
in Richard lL. Neuberger and Stephen B. Kahn, Integrity: The Life 
of George W. Norris [New York, 1937], pp. 97-99.) 
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I have no desire or intention of going into a discussion 
of this question within the limits of a letter, but I want to 
briefly state that after the consideration I have given the 
subject, which has been with the sole idea of arriving at 
a just conclusion, I am convinced that some commission 
should have power to fix a reasonable rate in place of one 
that after a full hearing, has been found to be unjust— 
such action to be reviewable under proper restrictions, by 
a court of competent jurisdiction. I can see no valid ob- 
jection to this proposition, and it seems to me that it is 
the fair and logical conclusion after a full consideration 
of — subject with all the perplexing problems that sur- 
round it.® 


It has often occurred to me during my investigation 
of this subject and the thought I have given it, that it is 
very possible that the sentiment now existing in our State 
in regard to this question has been to a great extent brought 
about and molded by other conditions arising out of other 
questions between the Burlington system and the people it 
serves. I am firmly convinced that the prejudices which 
now exist against the present management have been 
brought about by radical changes in the handling of the lo- 
cal freight trains. Prior to what is ordinarily known as the 
“Hill management”, I believe the Burlington came as nearly 
to meeting and supply [sic] the wants of its customers 
and patrons along its different lines, as any railroad in 
existence. At that time there was general satisfaction and 
the people along its lines had exhibited a most kindly feel- 


6John Morton Blum, The Republican Roosevelt (Cambridge, 
1954) Chapter VI entitled, “President, Congress and Control,” pre- 
sents an excellent discussion and analysis of this bill as it worked 
its way through Congress, especially in the Senate Chamber. Blum’s 
analysis is based in part on the premise that congressmen, particu- 
larly senators, who favored railroad regulation were also sympa- 
thetic to the idea of tariff reform, while those opposed to regulation 
were ardent protectionists, and that Roosevelt brilliantly used the 
threat of tariff revision to obtain railroad regulation. This premise 
does not hold in the case of George W. Norris who favored railroad 
regulation and who in his speech against the Philippine tariff bill, 
considered in the House of Representatives before the Hepburn Bill, 
revealed himself as a protectionist. (See reference to Congressional 
Record in footnote 4.) 
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ing toward the road and its managers.’ Since that time you 
must admit, there has been a radical change. Merchants 
and customers in the smaller towns along its lines have, to 
a great extent at least, become prejudiced against the road 
and its policies, as I believe, on account of these new meth- 
ods. There was a time, not many years ago, when a mer- 
chant in one of these towns could order goods from Omaha, 
Lincoln, Kansas City or St. Joseph, knowing with an abso- 
lute certainty within an hour or two of the time when that 
order of goods would reach him. He could order something 
he had sold to a customer and be able to guarantee a prompt 
delivery—at least within a day or two. He could order by 
wire, knowing when he did so exactly when the goods so 
ordered would be delivered at his home station. Conditions 
have radically changed. At the present time it is not an 
uncommon thing for goods to be ordered and not delivered 
until from twenty to thirty days, when in the ordinary 
course of business it should not require more than from 
two to three days to make such delivery, and such was the 
case in former days.* I have lived among these people, 
associated with them, and have heard their universal com- 
plaints and the clamor against the railroads. A part of it 
is perhaps unfounded, but I know that a great part of it 


7 Certainly most writers who have examined aspects of the rail- 
road's history have been impressed with its responsible management 
before it became part of the railroad empire of James J. Hill. See 
for example: Richard C. Overton, Burlington West: A Colonization 
History of the Burlington Railroad (Cambridge, 1941) and a recent 
article by the same author, “Charles Elliott Perkins,” The Business 
History Review, XXXI (Autumn, 1957), 292-309. See also, Thomas 
M. Davis, “Building the Burlington Through Nebraska—A Summary 
View,” Nebraska History, XXX (December, 1949), 317-343, and his 
three articles in Vol. XXXI (1950) of this same periodical, “Lines 
West!—The Story of George W. Holdrege”. Holdrege gradually with- 
drew or was withdrawn from active participation in policy making 
after the change in management. The favorable articles of C. Clyde 
Jones pertain particularly to the period after 1900. See for example 
“A Survey of the Agricultural Development Program of the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy Railroad,” Nebraska History, XXX (Septem- 
ber, 1949), 203-225 and “The Burlington Railroad and Agricultural 
Policy in the 1920's,” Agricultural History, XXXI (October, 1957), 
67-74. Donald L. McMurry, The Great Burlington Strike of 1888: A 
Case History in Labor Relations (Cambridge, 1956) points out that 
before the strike, as well as later, management offered to settle 
most of the major grievances in dispute and rarely displayed an 
arbitrary or hostile attitude toward labor. 

8 Norris in the Second Session of the Fifty-Ninth Congress in- 
troduced a bill to remedy this grievance. He explained his position 
in letters to George Williams, December 14, 1906, and A. F. Buechler, 
February 10, 1907; George W. Norris Papers, Manuscripts Division, 
Library of Congress. 
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is true. I have in a very large number of cases, taken the 
time to make an investigation and ascertain whether or not 
there was any truth in the reports. There seems to be a 
lack of desire to accommodate the local shippers. From 
what I know of the situation, it seems to me that it has 
come about mainly if not entirely, by the adoption of what 
is known as the tonnage rule.® I have learned from em- 
ployees that very often freight trains are from twenty- 
five to forty hours going over one division. Living as I do 
in a railroad town,” I possibly hear more from the railroad 
men themselves than I otherwise would. In private con- 
versation with railroad men I find a very strong sentiment 
on their part against the present methods and especially 
against the tonnage rule. Often in private conversation 
one can get at the feeling that really exists when as a 
matter of fact they would not dare, as they express it, to 
say publicly what they really think. Men who are required 
to work without rest and sleep from eighteen to thirty 
hours, become careless and reckless—they do not treat their 
fellow men with the same degree of respect that they other- 
wise would, and they are not as careful of human life as 
they otherwise would be. Without a doubt there has grown 
up a feeling of dissatisfaction and reckless disregard among 
the great majority of employees. They are careless and 
reckless with the Company’s property and are inclined to 
disregard the rights of the patrons on the road. This is 
[sic] not true under the old management and old methods, 
and I believe the Burlington had then and still has, as fine 
a body of men, intellectually and morally, as any railroad 
in the country. This feeling spreads and finds lodgment 
in the minds of those who have no direct interest in the 
matter whatever. The sentiment is there, and it is injurious 
to both the people and the railroad. It is to be regretted 
that this lack of confidence has grown up and that honest, 
upright, thinking men have become dissatisfied and even 
disgusted with the condition. I could give you instances by 
the score—some that would doubtless surprise you. 


® Tonnage rule—an arrangement whereby trains would be dis- 
patched only when they had acquired a prescribed amount of freight. 
For a generalized defense of this position see William J. Cunningham, 
“James J. Hill’s Philosophy of Railroad Management,” Bulletin of 
the Business Historical Society, XV, No. 5, November 1941, espe- 
cially pp. 68-70. I am indebted to Professor Richard C. Overton for 
his generous assistance in helping to obtain a definition of and in- 
formation about this term. 

10 McCook, as a division point on the main line of the Burlington 
Route between Omaha and Denver, contained railroad shops and a 
round house. It had a population of about 4,000 at this time. 
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Another thing which I believe accounts for some of 
this sentiment against the road, is the new method intro- 
duced on some of the branch lines—which perhaps is in- 
directly the result of the tonnage rule. I recently had a 
conversation with one of the old employees of the road 
who had had occasion to go over the St. Francis branch." 
He told me confidentially that it was surprising to him 
that the people along that branch are as quiet as they are. 
There seemed to be practically no way for passengers to 
travel, and very poor methods of handling freight. For a 
long time there was no passenger train on this line. Recent 
developments have shown that where a passenger train was 
put on the line and an every other day service given, the 
accommodations were invariably over-crowded. I think an 
investigation would show you that there has not been a 
day on which that passenger train has run that it has not 
been crowded to the doors—people standing for a long dis- 
tance, in the aisle, and otherwise traveling in discomfort. 
Before this passenger train was put on the mixed train, 
which carried both passengers and the mails, was fre- 
quently from twenty to forty hours in making the run 
from Orleans to St. Francis.'* People all along the line 
were greatly dissatisfied on account of the mail service. 
Dissatisfaction has grown and spread to such an extent 
that it is not surprising that the sentiment created thereby 
is against the road and will be against the road under such 
conditions, without giving to any particular question very 
deep thought and consideration. The putting on the pas- 
senger train with an every other day service, has been 
taken by everybody along that line as a vindication of 
their claims that a passenger train would be a source of 
profit to the railroad company. And the fact that the 
trains are now crowded to their utmost tends to convince 
them more than ever before that a passenger train with 
an every day service would not only be profitable to the 
railroad company but a reasonable right and privilege of 
the people living along the line to which they are honestly 
and fairly entitled. 


I realize General’* that these things have no direct 


11 This branch line extended from Orleans, Nebraska, to St. 
Francis, in northwestern Kansas. Beaver City, where Norris for- 
merly lived, was on the St. Francis branch. 

12 A distance of about one hundred and thirty-four miles. 

18 Charles F. Manderson had been-brevetted a Brigadier General 
of Volunteers, United States Army, in March, 1865, “for gallant, 
long continued, and meritorious services.” During the Civil War he 
commanded the Nineteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry. 
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connection with the matter of rate supervision, but in my 
judgment they have a great deal to do with the existing 
sentiment on that question. I have talked with railroad 
men employed in every department of the service, includ- 
ing men under your own supervision, and they are prac- 
tically unanimous in agreeing that this feeling against the 
railroad has been brought about by this new method intro- 
duced since the Hill control. 


I am not a railroad man and it is not for me to say 
how the different companies shall manage their property, 
and I presume I ought not try to go into this matter with 
you for the same reason that it is really finding fault 
with another as to how he shall manage his own affairs— 
at the same time I am convinced from the study I have 
given the matter, that a great deal of the present dissatis- 
faction comes about on account of the new method of 
management. 


I would not have written you at so great length had 
it not been that I have great faith in your good judgment 
and a strong belief in your absolute honesty—I simply 
want to offer these suggestions, which to my mind explain 
to a great extent why the sentiment of the people of our 
State as a rule is against the railroad and would naturally 
be against the road on any proposition without going into 
a very deep consideration of the merits of any particular 
controversy. 























The Heritage of the Middle West. Edited by John J. Mur- 
ray. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1958. 
xv + 303 pp. Illustrations. $4.00.) 


Encouraged by the Coe Conference on the Heritage of 
the Middle West, as well as the Margaret Pilcher Fund, 
Professor Murray has turned out a very interesting volume 
on the background that shaped the Midwest. Twelve spe- 
cialists were handpicked to aid in the project. While each 
authority could delimit the region in any way he saw fit, 
nevertheless most of them adopted the broader twelve-state 
area of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, lowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, North and South 
Dakota. 


While there is no attempt to be definitive, the authors 
have for the most part presented some interesting points 
of view. Perhaps Professor John D. Hicks in his essay, 
“A Political Whirlpool,” hit the tempo of the volume when 
he declared that to “unravel history backwards” it is neces- 
sary “to take a good look at what the present is like.” With 
this point of view in mind the authors made a cross-section 
of Middle Western civilization according to the following 
format: introduction and editing, John J. Murray; the 
frontier period, Ray A. Billington; economic development, 
from poverty to prosperity, Paul Sharp; politics, John D. 
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Hicks; utopian experiments, Arthur J. Bestor; immigrants 
and their contribution, Vaclav L. Benes; role of religion, 
Sidney E. Mead; philosophic thought, Joseph L. Blau; place 
in literature, John T. Flanagan; in higher education, Albert 
Schmidt; in the arts, Eugene Kingman; and finally the 
summary chapter, Walter Johnson. 


Professor Hicks stresses the contributions of the city, 
concluding that Turner’s hypothesis was “geared too 
closely to the agricultural environment.” President Mead 
in his essay on “In Search of God” points out the complex- 
ity of the religious heritage, the “trying out” of religions 
in the Middle West, the working side by side of the various 
sects, but he refuses to say that this condition gave any 
particular strength, moral or religious, to the region. Pro- 
fessor Flanagan demonstrates how the literature of the 
Middle West “progressed from mere reporting and senti- 
mentality to creative work of durable importance.” And 
lastly, Professor Schmidt devotes his essay to the higher 
education movement before the Civil War, but he says little 
about the great state, city, and private universities estab- 
lished since that time. 


Most of the articles are documented. There are nu- 
merous excellent illustrations representing a judicious se- 
lection for subject matter, and a fair and representative 
geographic basis has also been kept in mind. A few errors 
were noted: p. 246, footnote, “plea” instead of “plan”; p. 
251, “courses” rather than “coarses”; and p. 278, “Indiana” 
Asbury University instead of “Indian”. 


The University of Omaha ROY M. ROBBINS 


Life and Adventures of Frank Grouard. By Joe DeBarthe. 
Edited and with an Introduction by Edgar I. Stewart. 
(Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1958. xxvii 
+ 268 pp. $5.00.) 


This is a good example of the value that can be added 
to an old book by new editing. Edgar I. Stewart is a pro- 
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fessor of history at Eastern Washington College of Educa- 
tion, Cheney, Washington. He wrote Custer’s Luck and, 
with his wife’s help, edited The Columbia River, both of 
which also were published by the University of Oklahoma 
Press. 


Stewart has now taken Life and Adventures of Frank 
Grouard, which was published in 1894, and, by writing an 
introduction and textual annotations, as well as by judicious 
trimming, has produced an attractive, readable and infor- 
mative volume. 


For students and historians, or for those who read for 
pleasure, this is a useful service. Grouard’s account of his 
experiences on the Great Plains in the days of the Indian 
Wars is an illuminating and interesting personal narrative 
of that historic period. 


When published in 1894, the book bore the by-line of 
Joe DeBarthe, a Wyoming newspaper man who put Grou- 
ard’s reminiscences on paper some years after the narrator 
had laid aside his buckskins and shooting irons. Grouard 
was never much of a hand to record dates, names or places, 
so DeBarthe’s account was based entirely on verbal re- 
counting long after the events occurred. Some memory 
failings are thus to be expected. Also, like many of his 
contemporaries, Grouard sometimes “threw a wide loop,” 
and one of the best services Stewart has rendered is to 
point out instances in which the Grouard-DeBarthe account 
differs either from established fact or from other contem- 
porary reports. In a few cases, Stewart frankly warns the 
reader that statements in the text “cannot be accepted at 
face value.” 


On other occasions, Stewart refers the reader to other 
authorities. He also supplements the original account by 
filling in the record as to subsequent and pertinent events. 
There is no bibliography, but the footnotes take care of the 
need for one. 


Grouard lived for several years with the Sioux, after 
being captured by them. He was on fairly close terms with 
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Crazy Horse and Sitting Bull, as well as with other Indians 
and many white Army officers and frontiersmen. All of 
these appear in the chronicle, with many valuable side- 
lights on their personalities and deeds. It makes a rattling 
good story, and an invaluable supplement to the more bas- 
ically historical record of the times. 


State Historical Society of Colorado MAURICE FRINK 


Who Rush to Glory. By Clifford P. Westermeier. (Cald- 
well, Idaho: The Caxton Printers, Ltd. 272 pp. Il- 
lustrations. $6.00) 


Few books are written for all men. This one presents 
often-neglected material in dealing with the story of the 
Rough Riders in the War with Spain, 1898. The -book may 
appeal less to the casual reader than to others interested 
in wars and military history, to specialists in the War with 
Spain, and to readers having personal interests in any of 
the three volunteer regiments known as the Rough Riders. 


The story of the Rough Riders has been both popularly 
and seriously told in previous books. The present volume 
depends largely upon newspaper accounts as source mate- 
rials, although personal accounts by the participants and 
official communications are used where desirable to estab- 
lish a factual foundation for the story or to give perspective 
to colorful press accounts. 


The book begins with the public excitement over the 
approaching conflict with Spain. Westermeier then covers 
the efforts at promoting the three Volunteer Cavalry Regi- 
ments (later to be known as the Rough Riders) and the 
recruitment of volunteers for the regiments. He reports 
the camp life and what passed for the training of the regi- 
ments. A brief summary of the career of the First Regi- 
ment in Cuba and of its part in the action at San Juan 
is included. Some account is given of the difficulties and 
disappointments which dogged the Second and Third Regi- 
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ments prior to the end of the war and the mustering-out 
of all three regiments. 


The story to be told is not a pleasant one. The author 
quotes one of the volunteers as saying that the War with 
Spain was, “The worst mis-handled war there ever was.” 
Certainly the record of slip-shod recruitment and equipment 
of troops, ill-planned transportation, reprehensible neglect 
of food service, sanitation and medical care, and inadequate 
battlefield management leave the reader with a feeling of 
distaste and discouragement. No doubt the author intended 
this. If the presentation is not bitter, certainly it is not 
glamorous. Wars are not pretty, and botched wars are a 
little more than grim. 


The book, however, pays tribute to the finer qualities 
of the men who produced the volunteer regiments. There 
is even a little poetic treatment of the plainsmen who, for 
the most part, made up the regiments. “The last thing he 
(the cowboy) painted red,” concludes the author, “was a 
page in history.” 


University of Arizona LLOYD E. McCANN 


Callender, John M., New Light on Old Fort Snelling; an 
Archaeological Exploration, 1957-58 (Minnesota His- 
torical Society, St. Paul, 1959. 43 pp., Illustrations. 
$1.00.) 


With the centennial of Minnesota, the legislature of 
that state made provision for various historical undertak- 
ings designed to call attention to the anniversary. One of 
these was a generous grant for the purpose of archaeolog- 
ical investigations at Fort Snelling, established in 1819 at 
what was to become modern Minneapolis. Despite long use 
and many changes in the post, four of the original build- 
ings still stand, more or less altered with the passage of 
time, as guideposts for study of other physical remains. 
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Fort Snelling, originally Fort St. Anthony but renamed 
in honor of its best-known commandant and builder, Col. 
Josiah Snelling, was a contemporary of Fort Atkinson, near 
modern Omaha. Fort Snelling, however, was long used and 
was not abandoned for military purposes until 1946. Sol- 
diers of various wars received their first taste of military 
life there, as did many peacetime garrisons during the 
years between. Fort Atkinson, on its part, soon fulfilled 
its historic mission, giving way to modern Fort Leaven- 
worth, which remains a major military installation. The 
history of these posts is one of the major threads in modern 
studies of the American West. 


To the list of historic sites in the nation to which 
archaeological attention has been devoted, supplementing 
documentary research, Fort Snelling may be added along 
with Fort Atkinson and numerous others. This brief ac- 
count of the new work in modern-day Minnesota, by the 
archaeologist in charge, provides information on some of 
the results obtained. The excavations were facilitated by 
the existence and availability of such basic source materials 
as past records, plans, and pictures. Some of these sources 
are utilized by Mr. Callender, who reproduces useful plans 
and pictures, to which he has added new observations and 
photographs of the long-hidden physical remains excavated. 


This attractive publication of the Minnesota Historical 
Society and the Minnesota Statehood Centennial Commis- 
sion is a creditable, readable, tantalizingly brief produc- 
tion. It draws attention to the announced goal of ultimate 
reconstruction or resoration of the old post as well as to 
the desirability of further study. The publication also re- 
minds the reader that the permanent custody of such re- 
mains must not remain in doubt, and that the site in ques- 
tion should now be placed in the competent hands of the 
Minnesota Division of State Parks, which has long and 
faithfully cared for numerous other historic sites in the 
state, and has the necessary experience in such adminis- 
tration. 
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Persons elsewhere, interested in the practical prob- 
lems of protection of historic sites and buildings, will 
profit from study of the preliminary steps made at Fort 
Snelling toward safeguarding historic remains no longer 
useful for their original purposes. Timely objections by 
historically-minded persons there led to modifications of a 
highway realignment that would materially have damaged 
the already impaired historical appeal of the place. The 
governor of the state himself urged that a vehicular tunnel 
be designed to separate essential heavy modern traffic 
from the historic area. These first steps, it is to be hoped, 
will now be followed by transfer of the title of the historic 
area to the state, to be used for the first time exclusively 
for park purposes. When the latter action has been taken, 
the state of Minnesota can be congratulated upon properly 
protecting one of the most striking, important historical 
attractions of its region. 


Missouri Basin Project, G. HUBERT SMITH 
Smithsonian Institution 


Kansas Imprints, 1854-1876, a Supplement. Compiled by 
Lorene Anderson Hawley and Alan W. Farley. (Kan- 
sas State Historical Society, Topeka, 1958. 89 pp. 
$3.00.) 


This slender volume is a supplement to Check List of 
Kansas Imprints 1854-1876, American Imprints Inventory 
Number 10, which was published (mimeographed) in 1939 
by the W.P.A. Historical Records Survey Project in To- 
peka. The main volume contained 1574 main entries; the 
supplement lists an additional 405. The same careful bib- 
liographic description that characterized the American Im- 
prints Inventory is given for each entry. Manuscript ad- 
ditions to the printed page are noted, clearly distinguishing 
between what is printed and what is not. A great many 
of the entries are broadsides. Eight facsimiles add interest 
to the book. 
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The introduction makes clear that the supplement was 
made ‘possible by the co-operation of several libraries and 
collectors. Alan Farley’s private collection is included in 
the listing. 


In one major respect the compilers of the supplement 
failed to follow the lead provided by the main volume. The 
detailed index to the Check List is an outstanding feature, 
greatly increasing the usefulness and usability of the list. 
The supplement, however, has ng index. 


Nebraska State Historical Society JOHN B. WHITE 


Over the Hill and Past our Place. By Harold Warp. (Van- 
tage Press, 1958, 72 pp. Illustrations. $2.75.) 


The interest and enthusiasm of Harold Warp for 
America, and especially the America of the Nebraska 
prairie that his parents settled on and where he grew up, 
has been amply demonstrated. His collections of Americana 
have resulted in one of the truly remarkable concentrations 
of objects dealing with the America of the past century. 
These are on display in his “Pioneer Village” at Minden. 


In this book Mr. Warp has transferred to writing the 
information and enthusiasm depicted in his museum, es- 
pecially by those items that pertain to the history of the 
Minden area. The close connection between the story and 
the collection is indicated in the title of the book. The 
title is readily recognized by travelers on Nebraska’s high- 
ways since it is used on one of the signs that advertise 
Pioneer Village. This sign deals with the kinds of equip- 
ages that traveled the road past the Warp homestead 
northward towards Minden. 


The book starts with Harold Warp’s birth in 1903 and 
ends with the death of his mother in 1915. The story of 
the family, and the relation of the children to their mother 
—Mr. Warp’s father died when he was three—is warmly 
conveyed through the succession of incidents related on the 
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pages of this little book. It is a moving and human story. 
However, it is obvious that Mr. Warp’s main reason for 
writing it was not to recount the history of his family, but 
to record the kind of a world in which he grew up. He 
recognized more keenly than most of us ‘that the period 
of his youth was a period of rapid transition from a com- 
paratively static way of life to one of rapid technological 
change, and he records his impressions of these changes in 
a series of short vignettes. He records his memory of hap- 
penings and actions that were outstanding to him. The 
reader in middle life, with an agricultural background, will 
read the book and match it, almost incident for incident 
from his own memory. It is very much the kind of book 
many of us could write, only we didn’t, while Mr. Warp 
did and very effectively. : 


A sizeable section of pictures on unnumbered pages 
in the center of the book, adds much to the account. 


Nebraska State Historical Society W. D. AESCHBACHER 
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